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FAMILIAR TALKS. 
Dehorning Mature Cattle. 

The great apostle of the gospel of de- 
horning cattle at any and all ages is Mr. 
H.H. Haaff of Atkinson, Ill. We had 
the pleasure of spending an evening with 
Mr. Haaff while on our trip to Chicago, 
and heard him advocate the dehorning 
practice with a good deal of earnestness. 

Some of our readers may recall a para- 
graph published a few months since con- 
cerning his being tried in court for cruelty 
toanimals. The trial caused no little ex- 
citement at the time and was attended by 
avery large number of farmers, most of 
whom were in sympathy with the defend- 
ent, because they had seen abundant evi- 
dence of the benefit of the operation to 
their own animals upon which Mr. Haaff 
The case was decided in 


——— 


had operated. 
his favor. 

We confess to having expected to meet 
a pretty good sample of a ‘‘crank” but if 
Mr. Haaff is entitled to that distinction we 
are sure he will consider it no disparage- 
ment. He first begun his experiments in this 
direction six years ago upon his own cattle 
of which he keeps from 400 in winter to 
1200 or 1500 in summer on his 4,000 acre 
stock farm. 

I began, said he, by knocking off the 
horns by a blow, arguing that this was no 
harder for the animals than to lose them in 
battles with each other or by freezing in 
winter, as he claims thousands of western 
cattle do every year. He, however, soon 
learned a better way, and now saws them 
off quickly with a saw made expressly for 
the purpose, and finds that if the cut is 
made at the right point there is scarcely 
any loss of blood and comparatively little 
pain to the animal. 

He has dehorned many thousands for 
himself and others and in certain seasons 
of the year is often in almost constant de- 
mand as a bovine surgeon. Calves’ horns 
are removed almost instantly by nippers 
that take out just the right amount of skin 
with the little nub of horn. Last year he 
published a small volume treating upon the 
subject. He attributes much of the so- 
called ‘‘horn ail” in cattle to dead horns 
killed by freezing. He is also beginning 
‘0 accumulate evidence going to show that 
removing the horns from a herd of cattle 
through six generations will develop polled 
tendencies in the blood so that poiled 
talves may be looked for quite frequently. 
This agrees with statements of others who 
have practiced removing horns by artifi- 
cal means. If it can be proved that the 
bors can be bred off from our present 
treeds of horned cattle it will save long 
Jers of waiting to stock the country with 
W-horns by importation or by crossing 
Polled cattle upon our horned stock. May 


Mr, Haaff’s highest expectations be real- 
Wed, 
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especially when the disease is located upon 
the genitive organs. 

2. Hungarian grass is doubtless the best 
of the fodders named and buckwheat the 
poorest. Hungarian grass is equal to av- 
erage quality English hay. Buckwheat is 
seldom ‘if ever grown for hay. The 
threshed straw has a low value as fodder, 
most farmers using it only as bedding. 
Barley and rye make valuable fodder if 
they are cut early, while the straw is ten- 
der and easily diges ible, and both should 
be grown on every dairy stock farm where 
special fodders are required. Rye grows 
in the cold season when the land would 
otherwise probably lie idle and barley 
makes an excellent late green crop. The 
beards on barley are the only objection to 
that fodder, but few cattle or horses seem 
to be inconvenienced by them. Rye that 
has stood a little too long for cows will 
make excellent hay for working horses 
provided it is well cured. Hungarian 
grass and all the millets should be sown in 
June or after settled warm weather. The 
millets will grow whenever corn grows. 
They are all hot weather plants and will 
not do well in early spring or late fall. 

3. Winter rye may be sown any time 
from the first of August to the last of Oc- 
tober according to the latitude and char- 
acter of the season. In Massachusetts the 
first to the middle of September is about 
the right time. Barley may be sown early 
in spring, early in autumn, or late summer. 
If to be cured for hay the spring crop will 
be the more valuable. Cut fodder for 
curing when in bloom or a little before. 
Rye should be cut before blooming for 
cows, for it grows tough and indigestible 
very rapidly after coming into bloom. 

4. Common red clover of the medium 
or late variety is probably the best for 
general use to be grown with timothy. 
Alsike clover, in localities where it does 
well is very valuable, but we can only rec- 
ommend it as acrop to be experimented 
with in a small way till one learns of its 
adaptibility to his soil and climate. In 
Aroostook county, Maine, and in western 
New York alsike is giving excellent satis- 
faction to those who have experimented 
with it, while in some portions of southern 
New England it is very short-lived, seldom 
making more than a single crop before it is 
nearly all dead. 


Stone Drains. 

A subscriber who has a farm pretty well 
covered by piles of stones from the size of 
hen’s eggs up to that of a man’s head, asks 
if they can be used for drains? ‘They cer- 
tainly can if the work is properly done, 
and they will last a great many years. The 
stones are now piled up in the corners of 
walled fields, taking up a good deal of 
good land and making a harbor for wood- 
chucks and other animals objectionable on 
a farm. We should want to sink not only 
the stone heaps but the walls also, except 
those around pasture land. It has been 
our fortune (or misfortune) to have a sim- 
ilar condition of affairs, a farm cut up into 
two acre lots, or of less size, with heavy 
stone walls, and with mammoth stone 
heaps in a good many of the fence corners, 
and a great many fast rocks too large for 
walls, scattered over the fields. Twenty- 
five acres of such land has been cleared of 
stone heaps, fences and walls, and most 
of the stones used for making drains that 
were needed in wet land. 

Many were also used for the foundation 
to public and private roads through soft 
land or through hollows that needed fill- 
ing. A surplus left after draining and 
road building was used in filling pond 
holes where mud had been taken out for 
spreading upon higher lands and for com- 
posting with manure. If all the work had 
been done by contract the land would not 
have been worth enough when the job was 
finished to have paid the bills, but it was 
largely done by the regular force of the 
farm, and at odd spells when labor could 
not otherwise have been very profitably 
employed. 

The clearing and draining was followed 
up by as good farming as we knew how to 
carry on, and no debt was incurred for the 
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improvements, but they paid as the work 
went on. 

For purposes of draining alone, we pre- 
sume tiles are preferable and perhaps 
cheaper, but the stones were in the way 
and we knew of no better method of dis- 
posing of them. We were never sorry the 
job was undertaken. 

Drains should be four feet or more deep, 
and no wider than it is convenient to dig. 
The stones should not come so near the 
surface as ever to be uncovered by the 
plough, nor so near that the soil will be- 
come so dry above them as to kill grass 
roots. The chief objection to stone drains, 
aside from the expense of digging the 
ditches, is the danger of the soil washing 
down between the stones and obstructing 
the flow of water. To guard against this 
the smallest stones should be put at the 
top and they should be covered with leaves, 
old straw, shavings, or fine bushes mowed 
for the purpose in the pastures. If the 
stones do not come too near the surface, 
are well sorted as to size and well covered 
to keep out earth, the drains will last fora 
great many years, certainly till they should 
have paid for themselves several times over. 
Whether to lay a water course at the bot- 
tom will depend upon the shape of the 
stones, the amount of water, the size of 
the drain and the amount of fall. A drain 
may be very eflicient without any special 
water course. On land that will not cave 
and fill the ditches rapidly, we like to 
have an open ditch constantly dug for re- 
ceiving all the surplus stones as they are 
picked up from the fields, thus saving once 
handling them. It is often the case that 
springy land may be drained during the 
winter season, and the stones may be 
drawn on sleds, even where teams could 
not travel in summer. 

We believe in using the surplus stones 
in underground drains and in road founda- 
tion. A. W. C. 








MAINE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The New England Magazine makes a special- 
ty of valuable historic articles on matters con- 
cerning New England, its people, and institu- 
tions. The Maine State college of agriculture 
receives notice in the April and May numbers 
from which the following article is compiled. 
The illustration of the college is also kindly 
loaned by the publishers of the magazine. The 
Maine State college was principally endowed 
by the sale of the land granted by an act of con- 
gress in 1862. A large portion of this land was 
unfortunately sold at a simply nominal price, 
however, the entire amount received from the 
sale $115,300 was invested in State of Maine bonds 
and to this fund $13,000 of accumulated interest 
has been added. Tke late ex-Governor Coburn 
left by will, a gift of $100,000, which is a valu- 
able addition to the resources of the college. 

The attractive site of the college is located on 
a farm, bordering on the Stillwater River, one 
mile from the village of Orono and nine miles 
from the city of Bangor. This farm, originally 
consisting of two farms, was given to the State 
by the towns of Orono and Oldtown. The 
Maine Central railroad passes within one mile 
of the college, making it easily accessible from 
all parts of the State. The present buildings 
include White Hall, the oldest structure on the 
premises, and is a three-storied wooden struc- 
ture, semi-gothic in style, its upper story de- 
voted to rooms for students and its lower stories 
to class-rooms and to rooms for the departments 
of civil engineering and natural history. The 
chemical laboratory was completed in 1870, 
and Birch Hall in 1871. The laboratory (mod- 
elled after the chemical laboratory of Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I.,) is a two-storied 
brick building, with an ell of one story used for 
a working laboratory. The whole building is 
admirably adapted to the needs of the chemical 
department. In it may also be found physical 
apparatus, a mineralogical cabinet, and one 
room devoted to library purposes. A part of 
the ell, separated by partition from the main 
portion, constitutes the analytical room of the 
State experiment station. Birch Hall is a four- 
storied building containing forty-eight rooms, 
and is used as a dormitory. In the rear of this 
hall, and connected with it by a corridor, is the 
boarding-house, a two-storied wooden building, 
in which is the college dining-hall. 

Among the principal buildings, the new shop 
should also be included. This is a plain wooden 
structure, erected in 1883, and furnishes a home 
for the mechanical department. The main 
building is 56x36 feet, two stories in height, 
and contains on the first floor, machine-room, 
filing-room, engine-room, wash-room, and tool- 
room; on the second floor, wood-working- 
room, drawing-room, and recitation-room ; the 








ell, 56x24 feet, one story in height, with moni- 
tor roof, containing a forge-room and foundry- 
room. Inthe development of the system of 
shop instruction, filing, forging, and wood- 
working, including wood-turning, are now 
taught. 

There are also on the college grounds, the 
president’s house, three professors’ houses, 
one society hall, and a commodious set of farm 
buildings, comprising a house, three barns, and 
other out-buildings. 

The value of the college property in build- 
ings is $125,000; value of library $7000; of 
apparatus $15,000; of farm, tools, stock, car- 
riages, and furniture $15,000; making a total 
of $165,000. This sum, with the endowment 
fund, including the prospective addition from 
the estate of the late ex-Governor Coburn, 
makes the entire moneyed interest of the insti- 
tution approximately $400,000. 

The bounty of the State to the College for 


the years 1867 to 1887 inclusive amounts to | 
| Al Opportunity for students to teach—an op- 
| portunity of which fully sixty per cent avail 


$247,218. 

The early appropriations were largely de- 
voted to the construction of three of the princi- 
pal buildings. In fact, the larger part of the 


entire appropriations by the State, excepting | 


that of 1857 (which is unexpended) has gone 


into buildings, and into apparatus and other | 
equipments designed to render the work of in- 

| ings while in college. 
| for ordinary work by students, on the farm and 


struction efficient and valuable. 
Before the college was opened to students, 


citizens of Bangor gave to it $12,000; and since | 


the admission of students in 1868, it has been 
each year the recipient, in one form or another, 
of individnal favor and bounty. 
Coburn, whose muniticence has already been 
cited, was especially helpful by the bestowal of 
timely gifts, and thus frequently tided a depart- 
ment over a hard place, or came to the assist- 
ance of the college when in extremity. 

The first class, numberingjtwe!ve students, was 
admitted Sept. 14, 1565. 


professor of mathematics. Additions were fre- 
quently made to the force of instruction, so that 
by the close of the year 1870 eleven different 
persons were connected, in one capacity or an- 
other, with the Faculty. 

The three years from 1868 to 1871 constituted 
the most trying period in the history of this in- 
stitution. At their close, questions of title and 
of permanency of the institution, which had 
been so embarrassing to Trustees and Facul- 
ty, were questions of the past. A new and 
more auspicious era seemed to be dawning upon 
the struggling College. 

The settled condition of the affairs of the Col- 
lege was followed by a considerable increase in 
the number uf students, the highest figures in 
this regard being attained in 1874-5, when the 
number catalogued was 121. Rev. Dr. Allen’s 
presidency extended from August, 1871, to the 
close of the year 1878, and was one of general 
prosperity to the College. In March, 1879, M. 
C. Fernald was chosen as successor to Dr. Al- 
len, and has held the position since that date. 


The original Board of Trustees consisted of 
sixteen members, one for each county in the 
State, but in 1867 they all resigned to give place 
to a smaller Board, consisting of seven mem- 
bers, appointed by the Governor. Subsequent- 
ly, the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture 
became by law a member of the Board, ex offi- 
cio; and four years ago the Alumni were au- 
thorized by law to name one of their number 
for appointment in the Board. Thus, at the 
present time, the Board consists of nine mem- 
bers,—seven appointed by the Governor, each 
for aterm of seven years; one a member in 
virtue of his office; and one named for appoint- 
ment by the Alumni, the term of whose office 
is three years. 

The number of graduates is 238, including 
219 men and 19 women. The number of stu- 
dents who have pursued special or partial 
courses, extending through periods varying 
from one term to three and a half years, aver- 
aging one and a half years for each, is 263. 
These numbers do not include the 112 students 
now in attendance upon the institution. 

The regular courses are: Agriculture, Civil 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Chemis- 
try, and Science and Literature; each requiring 
four years for its completion. The courses in 
Agriculture, Chemistry, and Science and Liter- 
ature lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science ; 
the course in Civil Engineering to the degree of 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering; and the course 
in Mechanical Engineering to the degree of 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering. Three 
years after graduation, on proof of professional 
work or study, and on presentation of a satis- 
factory thesis, the second or higher degree can 
be obtained. 

Tuition was free until 1881, when a moderate 
tuition of thirty dollars a year was imposed, as 
required by a law of the State enacted in 1579. 
The College lost no students then in attendance 
in consequence of the enforcement of the stat- 
ute; but the number of admissions to the sev- 
eral classes since 1881 has been clearly less than 
it would have been under free tuition. This 
number is now increasing from year to year, 
and, in a short time, it may reasonably be ex- 
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pected the that effect of this requirement upon 
the number of students will scarcely be percep- 
table. f 

Expenses are moderate. Board in the col- 
lege dining-hall is two dollars and sixty cents 
per week, for thirty-six weeks in the year. 
The heating of rooms, principally by steam, 
costs about twenty dollars a year for each 
room. For mechanical students, the course of 
instruction in the vise shop costs ten dollars; 
in the forge shop, nine dollars; and in the 
wood shop, four dollars. Students in the 
Chemical Laboratory pay for injury to appa- 
ratus, for glassware broken, and for chemicals 
used. The charges indicated, together with 
pay for books and incidental items, make the 
needful term expenses at the college approxi- 
mately two hundred dollars a year. At mili- 
tary drill students wear a uniform which may 


| be and is also generally worn at the class-room 


exercises. 
The-long vacation is in the winter, affording 


themselves each year. The two terms of the 
year are so arranged that the short vacation in- 
cludes the month of July, when many students 
find remunerative employment in the haying 
field. It thus comes about that many students 
pay the larger part of their expenses from earn- 
Compensation is made 


about the college buildings, but the amount 


from this source is and must be small, inas- | 


much as nearly all the labor in the field, in the 
shop, in the laboratory, and in the drawing 
is educational, and therefore without 
direct pecuniary compensation. 

Of the 222 graduates prior to 1886, 210 are 
now living. It appears that only nine per cent 
of the graduates are engaged in the so-called 
professions, and that ninety-one per cent are 
engaged in varied and largely practical indus- 
tries. 

The farm connected with the college furnishes 
lessons in the best methods of agricultural 
practice. At present most of the experiments 
conducted upon it are under the direction of 
the State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
located at the college. 

In government, a system of co-operation has 
been maintained for the past twelve or more 
years, by which a measure of responsibility for 
good order and upright conduct has been lodged 
with the students themselves. The sum of 
$25,000 recently appropriated by the state, for 
a building of Natural History and Agriculture, 
insures greater prominence for at least two of 
its important departments. The passage of the 
Hatch Bill by Congress (approved March 2, 
1887) assures for this in common with the 
other land grant colleges the sum of $15,000 
per annum for experimental purposes. 


Its proper future development, however, re- 
quires much yet to be done. As has been the 
case in the past, so in the future there will be 
needed the generous bounty of individuals and 
the fostering care of the state. Onthe part of 
those filling offices of instruction, there will be 
needed still an abiding spirit of consecration to 
its high interests; and likewise the continued 
devotion of trustees, Alumni, and all its other 
friends. 





PRACTICAL SWINE BREEDING. 


Whether bred largely for market purposes, 
or bred to supply the demand for choice breed- 
ing stock, there are certain principles in swins 
breeding to be adopted and put into practice to 
insure success, and these principles hold good 


in either case, as far as producing large litters of 


fine porkers are concerned, and then in for- 
warding these porkers in such a manner as will 
produce vigorous, healthy and _ profitable 
growth, the _ selection of breeding stock 
is of first consideration, and mere pedigree or 
purity of blood will not always suffice. We al- 
ways look first for individual excellence, and 
then, if necessary, hunt up the pedigree, if we 
are breeding pure-bred stock. In either case, 
when we choose a boar, we first see that he is 
healthy, and then examine him in detail. We 
want a comparatively short and rather broad 
head and snout, with full jowl and moderate 
sized ear. A good sized ear generally denotes 
a quiet disposition, but this matter of ear is de- 
termined very much by the breed, the Chester 
Whites having large and lopped ears, while the 
Berkshires and some of the other breeds have 
small, fine and “prick” ears. The shoulders 
should be well developed, and set well apart to 
give plenty of lung power, while the back 
should be broad and approaching straightness, 
giving plenty of loin. The hams should be 
heavy and full, while the legs should be strong, 
firm and well set under. Any weakness in the 
legs is a great objection to a breeding pig. In 
a breeding boar we look for a rather short, 
stocky animal, close made, and with as little 
waste as possible. In the breeding sow we 
look for more length—we want a long, roomy 
animal, but with the other characteristics well 
developed as in the boar. From such couplings 
we naturally look for large litters and fine 


young pigs. 














BREEDING, 

Do not use a young boar for breeding until 
he is about seven or eight months old, and 
never permit sows to be served until they are at 
least six months old. Some breeders, have 
sows dropping their first litters about that age, 
but this is a great mistake, as it dwarfs the sow 
and the little time thus gained is lost many 
times over in the decreased number of pigs at 
subsequent litters, and in having less vigorous 
porkers. Keep the boar away from the sows 
until the proper time to breed. It is a very 
bad practice to have the boar and sows running 
constantly together in one enclosure. 

CARE OF THE sow. 


A breeding sow should have plenty of nour- 
ishing food, such food as will cause a bealthy 
growth and development without inducing the 
laying on of surplus fat, asa fatsow usually 
has difficulty in deliverimg. The food given 
should also be of such a nature as to prevent 
constipation, especially just before she is due to 
farrow. Breeding sows should have roomy 
pens, so they can take plenty of exercise, as 
tney need it more than do those porkers fed for 
the butcher. Plenty of clean, fresh and well 
broken straw should be supplied, and just be- 
fore she is due to farrow do not pfit any fresh 
straw in the pen, and do not have too much of a 
bed for her, or some of the pigs may become 
entangled and crushed. Do not disturb the 
sow while she is farrowing, unless absolutely 
necessary. As soon as she has farrowed, give 
her a moderate allowance of laxative food, 
gradually increasing the allowance until she 
has a full feed. You can now give food freely, 
for she needs it to keep up her supply of milk 
for her rapidly growing and always hungry 
offspring. To afford the porkers plenty of ex- 
ercise, have a small hole cut in the pen, near 
the floor, or have the bottom rail of the pen 
just high enough for the porkers to go in and 
out at will, and they will take advantage of it 
and be healthier for the liberty. 

CARE OF THE PORKERS. 


Until the little pigs are about two to three 
weeks old the sow will supply all the food they 
will need, but after that it becomes a great 
drain on her and she cannot furnish all they 
require. To supply the deficiency have a small, 
shallow and firmly set trough just outside of 
the pen where the sow cannot get atit. In this, 
about three times daily, puta supply of milk, 
and the pigs will soon learn to eat it. Always 
clean out the trough thoroughly if the pigs 
have not done it, before putting in a fresh sup- 
ply of milk. The quantity must be increased 
as the demands of the porkers require it, and 
at eight weeks old they will be of yood size and 
old enough to be put into a separate pen from 
the sow, or they can safely be shipped long dis- 
tances to customers. There is a great differ- 
ence in the motherly qualities of and 
when a breeder finds one which produces uni- 
formly large litters and all fine, strong and 
healthy pigs, while she has a constant and 


SOWS 


| large flow of milk for her offspring, he should 


keep her for breeding purposes as long as she 
will breed well, and she will be found to be the 
most profitable animal on the farm. She will 
average nearly or quite-two dividends a \ear, 
and when from six to ten pigs come at a litter 
it can readily be seen where the profit comes in. 
POOD. 

One of the best feeds we have ever tried has 

been a slop made from corn and oats. It is 


| ground in the proportion of about one bushel 


of corn to two of oats. The slop barrel is made 
nearly half full of this, adding a large handful 
of salt and about a peck of fine bits of char- 
coal, procured by sieving out the wood ashes, 
and then the dry stuff is covered with scalding 
hot water, the lid of the barrel being then put 
on to give the massathorough steaming. Next 
morning cold water enough to fill the barrel is 
added and the slop fed to the pigs. It makes 
them grow wonderfully fast. We have fitted 
pigs for exhibition on this food alone much 
quicker than on any other food we hav ever 
tried. DIXIE. 


CABBAGE INSECTS. 


Cut-worms or larvie of several species of in- 
sects are often very troublesome when cabbage 
plants are first set out. They work at night, 
and eat through the stem of the plants at the 
surface of the ground. Prof. Riley has lured 
these creatures to their death, and it can be 
done every time. The method is to bait with 
poisoned leaves, laying them over the surface 
of the soil about ten or fifteen feet apart, cov- 
ering the whole plat or field a few days before 
planting. The leaves to be employed are those 
of cabbage, turnip, lettuce or clover; a table- 
spoonful of Paris green is mixed with a pail of 
water and kept well stirred. In these the leaves 
are dipped and then distributed over the 
ground. 

The cabbage worm, Pieris rapz, the common 
green worm that feeds on the leaves of the 
growing plants, can be easily destroyed, and at 
little cost by the use of buhach, or Persian In- 
sect Powder, or a prrticular preparation of it 
which is sold in the trade under the name of 
Insect Exterminator. This is applied in the 
dry form, blown on with a bellows adapted to 
the purpose. 

The cabbage fly, Antbomyia brassice, which 
deposits its eggs on the stems of the young cab- 
bage plants, is often very troublesome. The 
maggots, when hatched out, work into and 
downwards through the stem, or groove along 
the bark, until they reach the root, upon which 
they feed, when the plant dies. One of the best 
remedies proposed is to scatter slacked lime, or 
coal dust around the stem of each plant, leay- 
ing afew plants, here and there through the 
field, unprotected, in order that the flies may 
visit them and lay their eggs. These plants 
the flies will seek out and leave the others un- 
touched. The plants that have been visited 
will soon show the effects of the insects, and 
can then be pulled up and burned.—Vick’s 
Magazine. 








There is great waste in the care of agricul- 
tural implements, which in too many instances 
are allowed to go to ruin, scattered around the 
house and yard, etc. 





Instead of experimental farming at a farm 
school, we need genuine farming with genuine 
teachers, building, stock, tools, plants and 
crops. That which is empyric or risky should 
be carefully avoided in a farm school. All 
doubtful trials, and voyages of discovery in ag- 
riculture belong to a special experiment sta- 
tion, under the management of men, too, who , 
will look for what is wanted and search where 
that is likely to be found. It isacrazy Peter- 
the Hermit sort ofarule that would set chil- 
dren upon long, experimental marches.—J. B. 
Olcott. 
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A PRAIRIE FARM. 


We, the farmer whose farm is to be described, 
and the writer, riding after a pair of mules in 
the usual western wagon without springs, 
though there were springs under the seat, left 
the main thoroughfare and turned into the open 
prairie. The great traveled way is like con- 
crete. There is an abundance of dust, but the 
traveler wonders where it comes from, because 
the black earth appears to be too hard to yield 
any to the action of the wheels. The wagon 
rolls along with arhythmic rumble without a 
jar or jolt, for there are no stones—not one as 
large asa nickel. Ifatumbler of water even 
full, was placed in the wagon, the water would 
not slop over. But we have left this roadway 
and taken one traveled only by the farmer. 
His farm is'three miles from the nearest dwell- 
ing, and the same distance from the school and 
the post office. At length we reach the top of a 
high hill or divide, as the farmer calls it. He 
stops the mules and exclaims, “Look!” The 
view is picturesque beyond description—simply 
grand. This is the highest point of land for 
twenty miles around. As far as the eye can 
reach is the rolling prairie with its shades of 
green glistening in the sun. It is immense, and 
the traveler feels like lifting his hat and shout- 
ing. 

Settlers do not appear to be numerous, for 
many of their houses, like the one just below 
us, to which we are going, are under the hills, 
hid from view, but many appear at all points in 
the circle of which we are the centre. the painted 
ones showing prominently here andthere. The 
mules have traveled thirty miles, taking a 
heavy load of wheat fifteen miles to the nearest 
large town, and they are impatient to get home. 
The farmer gives them rein and they start into 
a quick trot, then into a gallop which in- 
creases toa frightfulrun. A flock of quail is 
dead ahead, some of them in the wheat ruts, 
and they appear to fly up within an inch of the 
wheels. Down we go at this breakneck speed, 
through a shallow creek with a splash, and up 
to the house on a little rise beyond. 

If the reader has ever risked his life on a long 
steel toboggan slide he can imagine what the 
sensations were in descending that hill. The 
farmer remarked: “The mules like it; they 
always do it.” He’s alive yet. The mules 
have not been heard from. 

When the farmer settled upon the land he 
built what might be called a “dug-out,” but it 
was a little more than a dug-out, it was a good 
cellar stoned up and plastered. There are no 
stones in the highways, or in the valleys, but 
loose voleanic rock is found on some of the 
divides. The farmer said he found the rock 
after much search. It seemed strange to an 
Eastern man that anyone should have to search 
for stones. The cellar was the basemeut of the 
house built a year later. For a temporary 
dwelling the cellar was covered with tree trunks, 
cut along the creek, then with brush, and then 
with earth. In the front end, facing the south, 
was a window and a door with a window in it. 
and it was as warm and cosy in winter and 
cool in summer as any one could wish. 

At this time the house was built one story, 
divided into four rooms,—divided by cotton 
cloth partitions. A visitor sleeping in a bed- 
room without a head board, felt something 
hard in the night against his head, and gave it 
a punch and tried to move it aside when some 
one exclaimed, (it proved to be the hired man) 
‘What are you thumping my bald head for! 
ain’t one bed enough for you?” The visitor 
feigned sleep and made no further movement. 
He convinved the man in the morning that he 
had been dreaming. For a fact they were 
lying head to head with only a sheet between 
heads. In mid-winter, going from the under- 
ground basement to the upper story, was like 
passing from sunny Africa to icy Greenland at 
one stride. 

At the basement door was a deep well with- 
out a stone init. The earth is of such compo- 
sition that the walls stand perpendicular with- 
out any support. The creek was within a hun- 
dred feet of the door. Said the farmer: ‘*When 
I look at the creek and think of the brook at 
home, it makes me homesick. You know what 
a New England brook is—a thing of life and 
energy—does a man good to see it run and to 
hear it talk! Why, our brook at home came 
racing out of the woods with a bound, frolicked 
through the meadow, kicked up its heels, made 
a noise, and meant business! But this brook, 
this creek, mopes along in the draw (gulch or 
gulley) silently, out of sight, under the brush 
as though it was ashamed of itself; and even in 
freshet time, it don’t have energy enough to 
carry off the water, but backs it up on the ot- 
tom-lands. If I could bring a good New Eng- 
land brook out here and set it going, I’d be sat- 
isfied.”’ 

The first barn was like the first house—a cel- 
lar—an excavation in a bank without, of 
course, stone walls. Later, a small frame barn 
was built. Big barns are not numerous on the 
prairie. No hay is kept in them, and to a great 
extent the cattle are outside without any shel- 
ter, or with only a break-wind for protection. 
The barn generally is for the horses, mules, 
milch cow, and perhaps some young stock. 
This farmer kept his cattle in the old dug-out 
barn. Butthe frame barn was very cold in 
winter and when the first good crop of wheat 
was harvested, the straw was thrown over the 
barn, completely covering it up to the depth of 
several feet, making it as warm as the earth 
barn; in fact it was too warm—the change of 
temperature being too great for the horses when 
the mercury dropped to twenty below zero out- 
side. But itis not often as cold as that, and 
when it is it does not fast long, and, to go a 
little further, it is not the New England damp, 
chilling cold. The atmosphere is dry, and as 
long as the snow does not cover the buffalo- 
grass, stock thrives at least lives. 


The farm comprised one season, sixty acres 
of corn, forty acres of wheat and ten acres of 
flax. One year there was a scarcity of potatoes 
and the next year acres were not dug. Any- 
one could have for the asking all he would dig. 
Everything grows wonderfully, and weeds are 
just as active as the vegetables. Some are of- 
ten too coarse and rank, notably turnips, for 
the table, but most other kinds are equal in 
every respect to the Eastern product. A sixty- 
acre corn field may appear large to a New Eng- 
land farmer, but it is small compared with 
many others. It is planted and cultivated by 
machinery, and there is no manure to handle. 
The husking may go on all winter. There is 
no hurry, nothing gained by hurrying if the 
farmer has no outside business. The corn may 
begin to shell a little before winter is over, but 
if it is shelled a good deal that would not hurry 
the farmer any for where corn is fuel a few 
kernels lost are not considered. The corn is 
husked standing, two men taking six rows 
across the field, the wagon passing over and 
breaking down the two middle rows, and what 
a scattering and waste of corn by the horses or 
mules! They eat corn all day, biting an ear 
every time they stop and scattering half of it. 
Shelled corn is really spread over the whole 
field. No wonder the prarie chicks are plump 
and fat. They whirr over the field in flocks of 





twenty or thirty and settle down to feed on 
corn till they are tired. The farmer when 
asked how he liked roast chick replied, “I 
wouldn’t eat a chick or a quail unless I was 
hired to do it. When I came here I thought 
there was nothing better, and we had ’em 
cooked in every possible way, but now I'd be 
pretty hungry before I’d touch one.” 

The manner of making hay would make a 
New England farmer weep. Some farmers be- 
gin to cut as soon as the grass is grown, and 
they may be haying for two months, even 
longer. The mowing machine will cut an acre or 
two, and it may get into the stack within a week 
and it may not, it don’t matter. No, at least 
not much, hurrying to tumble up and cock and 
tuck under caps. There is hay enough, only 
two dollars a ton, what’s the use of worrying 
about it. But with all their peculiarities in 
hay making they cannot equal the Long Isl- 
ander who cures salt hay in the open air two 
or three weeks, rain or shine, till it is the color 
of old leather. 

Prairie farm life has its dark side and its 
light side, (so has any life,) but the latter is 
the larger. In places it is lonely, but it will 
not be lonely long, neighbors grow nearer every 
year. Many Eastern privileges are lacking, 
but it is a free, independent life, full of enjoy- 
ment, if the settler determines to be content, 
but full of terrible disappointment if he longs 
for what he cannot have, and if he cannot 
adapt himself to the changed circumstances. 

Gro. A. STOCKWELL. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 
A Trip to Bermuda. 


A few years since I made a trip to Bermuda. 
The passage from New York to the ‘‘still-vexed 
Bermoothes” is sometimes exceedingly rough 
and boisterous, and many ot the tourist passen- 
gers remain confined to their state-rooms the 
entire trip. The very noted feature or incident 
of the voyage is the remarkable difference there 
between the color and temperature of the water 
composing the Gulf Stream and its confining 
banks, the mighty Atlantic. The Gulf Stream 
is perceptably warmer than the Atlantic itselt, 
and the sea weed and jelly fish are of a different 
nature and type. Not far from Bermuda will 
be seen the curious flying fish, whose jumps 
from the water are most diverting. It is not 
the case that these fish fly, however; they re- 
ceive an impetus from their previous rush 
through the water, which carries them for some 
distance, a few feet, after leaving the water. 
Their pectoral fins are altogether too small to 
support them in the atmosphere, without ex- 
pecting the additional propulsion necessary to 
flight. 

Mother Carey’s chickens, delighting in rough 
weather and precursors of a storm and dashing 
about on reckless wing in the wake of the ves- 
sel, are frequent, as are the porpoises or coch- 
ous de mer, as the old French colonists on the 
Gulf of the St. Lawrence call them. 

The approach to Hamilton, the principal 
town, is through an intricate channel through 
which the vessel is safely piloted by a colored 
pilot. The waters are as blue as those of the 
Swiss lakes, and as clear as crystal—the fish 
can be seen thirty or forty feet down lazily pad- 
dling about. The islands of Bermuda are of 
coralline formation, and are mountain peaks 
whose bases and sides are submerged in the 
ocean. The area is about twenty square miles, 
and there are about 1200 acres under cultiva- 
tion. The number of the population, exclusive 
of soldiers, is not large, and there are about five 
office holders to every eight voters—in fact, 
everyone seems to be the proud and happy pos- 
sessor of a title of some nature or other. Be- 
sides the voters the islands produce numerous 
donkeys, which are used in place of horses. 
There are about 300 islands in the group. 

As I have stated above, the island or islands 
are of coralline formation and the coral has tak- 
en various forms. In some places it is simply 
calcareous sand, in others it has formed itself 
into a “red earth” which with vegetable mould 
is the principal soil of the island. 

Of course the only fresh water is rain water, 
and there is a law obliging the inhabitants to 
save it. Every house must have so many feet 
of roof made out of coral slabs, and so much 
of cistern capacity. The tanks are all white- 
washed and though continually exposed to the 
sun, which even in January here gets up to 80°, 
the water is cool and refreshing. The reason 
of this is that the tanks are made of coral which 
serves as a rapid evaperator like the Mexican 
chalk water-bottles. The houses are made out 
of coral blocks, which is quarried out in slabs 
or blocks. In some portions of the island the 
highway is cut through hills of coral, which 
serve as walls on each side. The white appear- 
ance of the roads and houses is trying to the 
eyes. This coral is wonderful. 

The most interesting way of looking at coral 
is to see it in its growth or manufacture, which- 
ever you may choose to name it, in the water. 
The white coral is the dead that isto say the 
lime framework which the zoophytes have ex- 
tracted from and out of the salt water and left 
as their funereal monuments; the living coral 
trembles and waves above this. And there is 
brain coral and red and pink and black coral, 
all of exquisite hue. And these corals look 
like a garden under water. ‘The growing corals 
look so much like plants that old naturalists 
thought them to be a vegetable growth. There 
is the lovely fan coralof a bright brick red 
color and the branching coral with its tree-like 
growth and so on—all these beauties and many 
more may be seen in Bermudian waters ; not to 
speak of the beautiful blue angel fish with their 
curious close gated fins, the groupers, and other 
kinds. In one part of the island is a cistern- 
like cavity which is connected with the ocean 
by some underground channel as its waters fall 
and rise with the tides and this is called the 
“Devil’s Cave” or a name somewhat similar. 
In these will be seen many varieties of fish 
which are fed by passing tourists for which 
privilege one pays a shilling to an ever present 
colored individual. 

Without a doubt the waters of Bermuda are 
exquisite in their culor, clearness and limpidity 
and the “‘life”’ therein is most entrancing to the 
lover and student of nature. 

The genial climate allows of the growth in 
the open air of camellias, geraniums, roses and 
other flowers all the year around; of fig trees, 
orange trees, banana and other tropical or 
semi-tropical fruits. There is a large India 
rubber tree not far from the steamship landing 
at Hamilton of very large size, in fact so large 
that I thought some one had surely been 
stretching it. The wealth of bloom and per- 
fume in Bermuda is great and of most com- 
plete loveliness, in fact, it is the place and king- 
dom of eternal flowers and sunshine. As is 
well known the chief industry and support of 
Bermuda, apart from its being a naval station 
of the British Empire, is the cultivation and 
export of potatoes, onions and tomatoes, more 
especially onions. In fact, Mark Twain has 
said the currency of the Bermudians was 
onions. 

The soil is not deep, as may be imagined 





from what I have written above, but it drains 
readily. The onion seed is imported each year 
fresh from the Madeira Islands. The planting 
of the onion crop is so arranged as to have 
ready for market the product, be it onions or 
tomatoes, at the period in the spring when they 
are sure to command the very highest prices. 
Bermudian potatoes arrive in New York and 
Boston markets about April first, and tomatoes 
about March first. The annual crop, of course, 
varies, that of 1884, I mean the export crop, 
was 300,000 boxes of onions, 33,000 barrels of 
potatoes and 130,000 crates of tomatoes of four- 
teen pounds each. 

It is safe to say that these products could not 
compete with our northern grown crops if they 
were in the market at the same time. There is 
an insipidity about these tomatoes and potatoes 
which only the novelty of “new” potatoes and 
“new” tomatoes in March and April tends to 
remove in a measure. The high prices received 
for these crops brings in a very considerable 
revenue to the islands. And the small area of 
land which is under cultivation of course is 
very valuable, and can hardly be bought at any 
price. 

The island is studded with trees, shrubs, 
flowers and plants of many kinds, none of which 
seem to be indigenous. In the winter months 
itis a delightful place of residence—to lead a 
dolce far niente kind of existence—in summer 
the heat must be somewhat oppressive. The 
beef is brought by steamer from New York, on 
the hoof in most cases, as there is no space for 
cattle raising on the islands, and fresh meat is a 
necessity for the large garrison of British 
soldiers usually stationed here. 

Hamilton is frequented by American tourists, 
many of whom essay the climate for their 
health. The air is warm and genial, but not at 
all bracing; to me it was enervating, and I do 
not think it would be beneficial to those requir- 
ing to be exhilarated; it is better adapted to 
those who require a restful condition of matters 
around them. 

To the agriculturist, Bermuda possesses but 
few points of attraction—the cultivation of the 
onion, tomato and potato crops presenting no 
particular novelty except that the planting can 
be done in any month of the year. But to the 
lover of nature, as most agriculturists are, and 
all should be, the beauty and attraciiveness of 
these islands are very great, and can not fail to 
excite much pleasure and enjoyment—to sum 
up, Bermuda is unique. The largest floating 
dock in the world is there, which was towéd 
across the ocean some years since from Eng- 
jand, and Bermuda is a large coaling station also. 

H. BrRaprorpD STEPHENS. 





OUR FOREIGN LETTER. 


One ton of hay is estimated to produce two 
tons of farm yard manure. A French proverb 
says, ‘‘the meadow is the mother of the fields.” 
If the hay be inferior, by the predominance of 
rushes, weeds, &c., so will be the manure, and 
the soil receiving the latter, must suffer in its 
fertility. Now the soil is not so insensible, as 
many cursory observers might be inclined to 
conclude, to the maintainance of the conditions 
of its richness, though scientists are still some- 
what at sea, respecting the nature of these con- 
ditions. Unlike the raw material in other in- 
dustries, we do not know “‘all about the soil.” 
It presents perplexities which baffle science. 
We are aware at present what plants require, 
thanks to the analysis of their ashes: Some 
dozen of simple bodies—potash, soda, lime, 
iron, &c., borrowed from the soil, and oxygen, 
carbon, and perhaps nitrogen, taken from the 
atmosphere, are the building materials of plants. 
And we can estimate in advance, like a contrac- 
tor, how much of each material a crop will 
demand from the soil and the air. 

The composition of the atmosphere is the 
same in every part of the world. But soils 
vary in composition; we know their ingre- 
dients, but are not at all fixed as to the processes 
by which the plant draws up its sustenance 
from the soil. For examp'e: here are two 
fields, equally well-cultivated: they are sown 
with the same seed: situated alike as to climate 
and position: the ploughings, harrowings, and 
other mechanical operations, have been care- 
fully made, and at suitable epochs. Yet when 
harvest arrives, one field will yield double the 
produce of the other. Why this great differ- 
ence ? Due to inequality in the natural richness 
of the soils 7 No; for when both soils are an- 
alyzed they will reveal not only the presence 
in sufficient quantity of phosphoric acid, lime, 
potash, &c., but absolutely in like proportions. 

Plants resemble animals in their manner— 
chemically and physically—of grouping the 
simple bodies, which in their assemblage form 
the elements of their mutual nutrition. But 
they differ in their mode of obtaining food, that 
is, of seizing it. An animal is endowed with 
locomotion; can go in search of what will sup- 
ply his hungry wants. A plant, on the other 
hand, is fixed and must be content, in the mat- 
ter of food-getting, with what its rootlets can 
octopus-like grasp and draw up. The compari- 
son will explain the dissimilarity in the fertility 
of the two fields, containing equal quantities of 
phosphorus, lime, nitrogen, etc. Take the lat- 
ter raw material: it is indispensable for the de- 
velopment of all living beings. The animal can 
only assimilate the nitrogen which it re- 
quires by specially grouping with the other 
raw materials—carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
so as to produce those nitrogeneous compounds, 
albumen, fibrine and casein, which are the bases 
of eggs, flesh and milk. Butif an animal was 
supplied with nitrogen, in the form of gelatine 
for instance, andin the absence of other ele- 
ments, it would succumb from hunger. It is 
precisely the same with the plant, which 
can only nourish itself on nitrogen in the form 
of nitric acid and ammonia. Nitrogen in any 
other state, however rich, would no more keep 
it alive than could gelatine the animal. The 
plant hves on phosphorus, potash, etc., but it 
depends not on the absolute quantity of these 
matters contained in the soil, so much as on the 
chemical condition, or assimilable state, in 
which the soil presents them to the roots. Ina 
word, plants and animals alike must be al- 
lowed to prepare their own pap, and according 
to their own culinary and mysterious processes. 
It is in the manner the ingredients of that pap 
are presented to the roots, that the primary con- 
dition of soil fertility depends, and which ex- 
plains the unequal harvests of from two seem- 
ingly identical fields. 

Flowing from these principles is the impor- 
tant necessity for securing the minute, the 
physical dissemination of plant food in the 
soil, so that it can be conveniently within 
reach of the rootlets—those unlocomotive, sta- 
tionary mouths, always open like the bills of 
nestling birds. Itis not the mass of mineral 
food in the soil which influences the yield, but 
in its fineness and its appropriate dissemina- 
tion. All food not within seizure of the root is 
of no use to that root; all food not within 
reach of the mouth of an animal is of no use to 
that animal. Hence, in case of soils, these can 
not be made too friable, nor the fertilizing 
agents, natural or artificial, be rendered too 
assimilable, or ready for; being worked up. 





Then the cupbourd or feeding property of the 
soil will be utilized. Make the mineral food 
assimilable; next ensue its judicious physical 
distribution in the soil. So far analysis has 
not yet been able to gr up and measure these 
two conditions on which soil fertility and plant 
development depend. Science, however, is on 
the track of the solution, and patience is the 
forerunner of success. 

In a few of the co-operative dairy farms of 
Switzerland, some dissensions have arisen. 
Complaints were made by consumers that 
neither the milk, the butter nor the cheese had 
the flavor desired. The cause was laid to the 
charge of the farmers employing commercial 
fertilizers and feeding the cattle too much on 
cake. The charges have not been borne out by 
test experiment. Only more care has been rec- 
ommended to be observed in the storing of the 
cake to keep away fungus and to secure abso- 
lute cleanliness in the feeding troughs. 

Dr. Petersen has concluded his experiments 
on the comparative richness of meat from cattle 
fattened on grass land and in shed. He attests 
that all fat stock as a rule, have the lean uni- 
formly impregnated with fatty matter. The 
more lean meat is relatively rich in fat, the less 
water it will contain, and vice versa. Finally, 
the flesh of pasture-fatted oxen is richer in 
nitrogen, that is, albuminous matters, than 
those fattened under cover, and consequently 
more nutritious. 

Dr. Grasmann, as the result of his trials with 
the germination of beet seeds, recommends that 
between one-half and under one inch is sufficient 
covering depth for sowings. 

Professor Welstein continues his crusade in 
favor of keeping cows clean. Those so cared 
enjoy better health, fatten quickest, and yield 
more milk. After a winter of shed-residence, 
the Professor laments that the animals very 
often have more filth on their hides than flesh 
on their bones. This neglect, he adds, is one of 
the chief causes of cattle plagues. 

Hennerbeg recommends that every stable and 
cow-shed ought to be provided with a thermom- 
eter, and the normal temperature of the build- 
ings maintained at 60 to 64 degrees Fah. Too 
high a temperature will irritate and weaken the 
animals, while too low a heat—50 degrees, will 
exact more food without a corresponding benefit. 
Thus cold, like fire—consumes. 





EGG EATING. 


“For egg eating apply the axe cure” says an 
agricultural journal in one of its recent issues. 
Undoubtedly the owner who disposed of his egg 
eating fowls in that manner would have no fur- 
ther trouble from them but we question the 
advisability of such a course. True, a hen that 
will devour its own production of eggs and 
others, too, is not to be tolerated, but is there no 
means by which we may reform the hen from 
this habit and thus avoid the necessity of kill- 
ing her. This habit is the result of pure care- 
lessness, and this carelessness is noticeable in 
three different directions. First, the absence of 
a necessary supply of meat and bone or oyster 
sheils. In the second place when eggs are al- 
lowed to collect in the nest without being gath- 
ered some of them are liable to become broken 
accidentally and hens once getting a knowledge 
of the luxuries contained in an egg shell will in 
nine cases out of ten sample them again when 
given an opportunity. Thirdly, when egg 
shells are thrown out to them not being broken 
up as they should be they are given another 
oppoitunity of ascertaining the goodness of the 
egg. Understanding the cause of this unthrifty 
habit it will be seen that it is not difficult to 
provide a remedy. 

The suspected fowls should be separated from 
the rest of the flock and fed liberally with an- 
imal food in addition to their regular diet, and 
be allowed to lay in nests from which the light 
has been partially or wholly excluded. Of 
course the eggs should be gathered as often as 
possible. If success is not attained in this 
manner an application of the ‘‘axe treatment” 
will be necessary. As a cure for this habit it 
has been recommended that an egg shell arti- 
ficially filled with lard and pepper be given 
them, and getting a taste of this mixture it is 
supposed that they will be cured of the habit. 
Certainly the bens would not require a second 
taste to satisfy them that that egg was ‘“‘no 
good,’’ but it seems to me that the next time an 
opportunity was offered this hen, if she was en- 
dowed with the ordinary perseverence of her 
race would just “‘wade in.” 

Even though one should not succeed in break- 
ing ahen of this habit by following the pre- 
scribed methods there is nothing lost, while of- 
tentimes the hen will be reformed and returned 
to the flock all right when otherwise she would 
have fallen a victim to the axe method. 

C. H. REYNOLDs. 

Livermore Falls, Me. 





HANDY HINTS. 


A very easy way of approximately 





MiIEASURING A TREE 
or other high object is as follows: Measure a 
short distance on the object, say six feet, and 
mark this distance in any convenient way, or 
keep it in mind by some distinctive branch or 
peculiar mark. Then walk away some distance 
till the breadth of the hand or of one or two fin- 
gers just covers the measured portion. Then 
move the hand upwards another breadth, and 
so proceed till the whole height is measured. 
The number of times the hand is moved is the 
number of times six feet the tree is high. A 
pocket rule may be used by holding it out at 
arm’s length and squinting past it at the tree. 
If, for instance, the six feet on the tree coincides 
with one quarter of an inch on the rule and the 
tree measures one inch on the rule, it is 24 feet 
tall. A good 

















FILTER TRAP FOR CISTERNS. 


is shown above. 
About eight inches from the top of the barrel 
is a diaphragm with a hole, and in the barrel 
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HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


BOSTON, MASS. & PORTLAND, ME. 
THE LARGEST HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Carrying under one roof, (the Great Nassau Hall Building, 827 Washington St., 


Boston, 


Mass.) each and every article that goes to furnish a well-equipped house. 


Parlor, Chamber, Dining, Room and Kitchen Fornitare; 


Mattresses, Pillows, Carpets, Crockery, Glass Ware, &c., in Endless Variety, 


Sold for CASH or on INSTALMENTS. 


We wilt , ys 


Sell $100 Worth of Goods for $10 Downand $10 
per Month, or $50 worth for $5 Down and $5 


per Month. 


GOODS DELIVERED FREE 


to all DEPOTS in Me., N. H., Mass., R. I., & Conn. 


DINING EOOM 
FURNITURE, 


ALL TEE 


LATEST STYLES 
CHERRY, OAK and WALNUT. 








\/ 
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PARLOR FURNITURE. 


A\full line of Parlor Suites all styles, in Walnut, 
Cherry. Hair Cloth and Plush, from $35 up to S300; 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS. 


CARPETS. 


Our stock is now more complete than ever, we 

have in Worth of Carpets 
store over $100.000 of all grades, 
and of all styles of patterns, from the sombre Library 
Carpet in Brussels, or Velvet, to the liveliest colored 
Carpet that ever graced a fioor. All-Wool Car- 


pets, for 50c. 60c. 65c.70c. 75c. up to $1.25. | 
Cotton and Wool Carpets, from 25c. to 75c: | 


Body Brussels Carpets, from 95c. to $1.50 
Tapestry Brussels Carpets, from 50c, up. 
Velvet Carpets, from $1.00 up. 

Also a large variety of OL CLOTHS, in all 
widths, from 4-4 tol6-4 STRAW MATTING 
from 121-2 to50c. Over 5000 rolls fresh Importation. 


Rugs, Mats, Art Squares, &c. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 





RANGES. 


Best and largest line in 
Boston. We sell a single oven 
range with all the ware and pipe 
complete for only $14.00, and 
a hot closet range all ware and 
pipe complete for only 820.00, 


THiS FAVORITE 
RANGE 


With Ware and 


Pipe Complete $35. 


SEND FOR CUTS AND PRICES. 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


A complete line of all styles, Ash, Cherry, Oak, 
Walnut and Mahogany, from $17.00 up. 


WRITE FOR GATALOGUE AND PRICE LISTS. 


CROCKERY, &c. 


A full line of Crockery comprising dinner and tea- 
sets, chamber crockery, &c., standing and hanging 
lamps, clocks, wooden and willow ware, &c. &c. 


SHADES AND DRAPERIES 


MADE TO ORDER 


—— IN —— 


Artistic Designs. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


BE SURE TO CALL AND SEE US BEFORE PURCHASING. 


B. A. ATHINSON <& Co., 
897 Washington St., cor, Common St., Boston, Mass. 


QneTEe 


is a float H. The head of the barrel is fastened 
in but several vent holes are bored. S repre- 
sents the pipe from the roof, and F the pipe to 
the cistern. The first flow of water with every 
shower brings most of the impurities from the 
roof and they run into the barrel as it fills. 
When the water is as high as the diaphragm, 
the float closes the hole, and the pure water 
then rises and flows into the cistern. After the 
rain the water in the barrel should be drawn 


ALSO COR. PEARL AND MIDDLE STS., PORTLAND, ME. 





A HOME MADE HARROW 


is our third picture. There are four beams in 
each half and five teeth in each beam set twelve | 
inches from center each way. These beams are 
four feet eight inches long which are mortised 
into the front piece, which is three feet seven 
inches in length. The rear ends of the beam 


are secured by a piece of timber, two by one | 


and a half inches, halved on to the beams and | 


then bolted. This harrow is larger than com- | 


mon, and the novel way of hitching to it by | 


which it is kept steady. The teeth can be made 
to cut six inches or one inch apart. The man- 
ner of hitching is shown in the engraving. The 
draw bar is made of three-eighths by one and 
three-quarter ircn, three feet four inches in 
length. The chain is attached to this by a hook 
at one end, the other being fastened to the har- 
row by a staple. The chain is about two feet 


long. 





SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Those wishing to hatch and raise chickens 
this season and have not had experience enough 
in that direction to ensure a success, may ap- 
preciate a few suggestions. The first and main 
point is to use eggs from stock that has been 
kept in a thrifty condition the year round, two- 
year-old hens preferred, those that are not over 
fat, but active and bright. From these select 
good shaped eggs, of good size and thick shells. 

Make the nests of pine needles or broken 
leaves in a dark place, but so arranged that the 
hen can leave her nest or be taken from it each 
day to eat her grain, drink and dust herself, 
and then be fastened on till the next day at as 
near the same time as possible. Dust the nest 
at starting with fine tobacco or other insect de- 
stroyer, andeach day after the first sprinkle 
the eggs with warm water while the hen is off, 
using at least 4 pint to a nest. This will by the 
aid of the heat of the hen, keep the shell and 
the membrane under the shell soft and moist, 
so that the chicken at the proper time can more 
readily break its way out. This one precaution 
will save the loss of a good many chickens. 

Should any eggs get broken during encuba- 
tion thereby smearing the other eggs with the 
contents, they should be carefully washed with 
warm water or the pures of the shells will be 
closed and the chickens will die. When the 
time approaches for you to listen anxiously for 
the. result of you: care, do not be in too great 
a hurry to take the hen from the nest. At this 


| large numbers 





| 





time she must not be disturbed till all are 
batched and well dried—unless you very care- 


fully remove the broken shells to make more 
room for the chicks. 

When you feel sure all are hatched that will 
hitch, take hen and chickens off carefully, put 
ting them, in a clean coop in a quiet, rather 
dark place, giving the hen a feeding of whole 
corn and water that she may keep quiet till the 
chicks gain strength. The next day the chicks 
will venture cut a little and must be given 
their first food, which may be soaked bread 
crumbs or cooked bread or cake of any kind 
fed warm. 

After this, if the chicks bave the range of the 
fields, they will grow nicely if care is taken to 
keep them free from lice, and to feed little and 
often on cooked or scalded food; meal mixed 
with cold milk or water is very indigestible and 
causes the death of many chickens. 

H. C. Brown. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


I am heartily tired of hearing farmers growl 
about their business and pity themselves. 


| There is no call for croaking, but when produce 


is low we should farm better, and try to make 
the farm produce the family supplies as nearly 
as possible.— Waldo F. Brown. 


My observation has taught me that the most 
successful breeders are those who are penetra- 
tive and thoughtful, and not afraid to carry 4a 
slop pail. Every successful breeder must, to 
say the least, personally superintend the work, 
unless he has a partner equally interested, who 
can give the matter his supervision.—IW. W. 
Prigg, in Swine Breeders’ Journal. 

In forest culture we have been doing just the 
same as ifin breeding animals on our farm we 
had permitted every kind of an animal to breed 
at will, and had thus stocked our farms with 4 
few horses, horned cattle, sheep and swine, and 
of cats, dogs, woodchucks, 
minks, coons, foxes and bears.—E. Hersey, " 
Mirror and Farmer. 


No farm product of equal value is more un 
satisfactory to hold for arise than butter. Its 
price, when newly made, is nearly always the 
best. It is subject to greater deterioration than 
any other product, and, no matter how careful- 
ly protected, must suffer some in comparison 
with that which is freshly made. The old-fasb- 
ioned dairy butter made in June used to be 
good for a twelvemonth if packed in sweet 
crocks and covered with salt brine to exclude 
any odors. There is little such butter now. 
That made by creamery process is first-class 
while fresh, but lacks keeping qualities. AS 
nearly all enterprising dairymen have creamer- 
ies, there is less really good butter made from 
milk set in the old-fashioned way than former 
ly.—Chicago Herald. 

For dipping sheep a tub or trough is required, 
enough to submerge a sheep turned upon its 
back in the dipping fluid, with which the vesse! 
is half filled. Two men take the animal's feet 
and plunge into the fluid, allowing it to remait 
there for a minute or two until it is soaked 
the skin. It is then placed upon an inclined 
table, from which the dipping fluid that drains 
from the wool can run back into the dipping 
tub. The commercial dips are sold with full 
dir.ctions for use. If the dip is prepared * 
home, one part of crude carbolic acid may 0@ 
mixed with two hundred and ifty of water. 4 
tobacco dip is more troublesome and expensive 
but when it is to be used, it may be prepared 


by steeping four pounds of tobacco stems in 2! 


gallons of water. One pound of flowers ® 
sulphur may be stirred into the decoction.— 
Country Gentleman. 
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BREAD-MAKING. 

The Scotch oaten cake, the black bread 
of the Russian, the rice cake of the Chi- 
nese, the perfect French bread, the hoe 
cake of the South, and the rye and Indian 
joaf of rural New England all form a 
staple part of the food of their respective 
localities. Until bakers furnish more nu- 
tritive loaves, or co-operative housekeep- 
ing becomes practicable, it is essential 
that every woman should learn how to make 
gt least an eatable loaf of bread. That 
this knowledge has always been considered 
jmportant is proved by the old law exist- 
ing among the Arabs which permitted di- 
yoree for ignorance in  bread-making. 
They evidently recognized poor bread as 
the inspiring cause of bad temper, ill 
health, and a succession of evils. 

Perfect bread is not the work of chance, 
put the direct results of certain chemical 
changes, and when these are well under- 
stood it is not very difficult to see what to 
avoid in order to insure success. There 
are three methods of raising bread, the 
oldest in use being the process of fermen- 
tation induced by the use of leaven or 
yeast. ‘By this fermentation carbonic acid 
gas is evolved, which is held by the tena- 
cious gluten of the flour, and because of 
the large amount of gluten in wheat flour 
we are able to raise it more than twice the 
original bulk. Good raised bread has 
passed through two stages of fermentation, 
the sweet andthevinous. The latter stage 
is known by the agreeable odor, and this 
is the point where most of the failures in 
bread-making begin; the cook allows her 
attention to be diverted, or waits to finish 
some other task, and the third or sour fer- 
mentation sets in. ‘This can be partially 
remedied by the use of soda, but the con- 
ditions will be so changed that the loaf 
will be to good bread as husks to corn. 


The use of leaven now rendered un- 
necessary by modern inventions was a 
most uncertain method except in skilled 
hands. The French understand its use, 
and by its aid produce fine bread. It is 
not probable that the American house- 
keeper will ever need to learn its peculiar 
treatment with the abundance of ‘‘self 
risers” in the market. 

Aerated bread, made without the ad- 
dition of yeast or soda, is the perfect bread. 
Carbonic acid gas is forced by machinery 
into the dough which has been mixed with 
water only ; and this method is of course 





impractical tor the housekeeper. As there 
is no fermentation there is no loss or 
change of nutritive elements or flavor. 
The upper surface of an aerated loaf is 
rough as it has been thrown up by the ex- 
pansion of the gas. 

This kind of bread was invented by an 
English physician and was made in New 
York about eighteen years ago, when un- 
fortunately there was not a sufficient rec- | 
ognition of its merit to encourage its per- | 
manent manufacture. By those who have 
eaten it, it will ever be remembered as the 
ideal loaf in which the sweet taste of the 
wheat remained unchanged. 

It is comparatively but a few years since 
chemicals were used in bread making and 
our ancestors—not so very remote,— 
found a great convenience in pearl ash, a 
substance so strong that it was difficult to 
use little enough. The ashes of burnt cobs 
dissolved in water supplied a lack of pearl 
ash. 

As to the comparative merits of baking 
powders as set forth by the elaborate an- 
alyses, we have no choice, rather preferring 
to use the best cream-tartar and soda 
carefully measured. 

The component parts of baking powders 
added to flour do not act upon each other 
without the addition of moisture and can 
be kept indefinitely ina dry place. The 
“prepared flour” which can be bought or 
mixed at home is made by sifting baking 
powder or the right proportions of cream- 
tartar and soda with flour two or three 
times or until they are thoroughly incor- 
porated. ‘This flour is very convenient in 
an emergency for hot buscuit, dumplings, 
ete, 

Bread made with milk yeast or what is 
sometimes called ‘‘salt risins” is extremely 
white but objectionable to some on ac- 
Count of its peculiar odor especially while 
baking. 

The compressed yeast now so generally 
used, if fresh, never fails to raise dough 
promptly. One quarter of a cake in one- 
half cup of water has about the same value 
4s one-half cup of home-made yeast. 

This yeast can be kept three days in 
summer if placed in the refrigerator but in 
Winter it will be good for nearly a week. 


Yeast is always essentially the same, 
but there are many rules for making it, 
differing mostly in the proportion of the 
ingredients. When liquid yeast is fresh, 
it ig always in motion or ‘‘lively.” 

Malt, potatoes and hops are used in 
yeast ; the hops to prevent souring as they 
check fermentation, while potatoes hasten 
‘. Raw potatoes make yeast quicker than 
tooked ones. 

When bread is mixed with water, more 
four is needed than when milk is used. 
With milk no shortening is used, while to 
¥ater bread one tablespoonful of lard or 
butter to every two quarts of flour is re- 
quired. 

Lard makes whiter bread than butter, 
but many cooks prefer the taste of the 
butter, 

Milk is boiled to prevent souring and 
ust then be cooked until luke warm. 


| quarts of water. 





read with too much sweetening or short- 


ening is not good for an every day diet, 
doing more harm than an occasional piece 
of cake or rich pastry. 

70° is about the right temperature for 
raising dough and it should never fall be- 
low 45°. Sometimes in cold weather 
bread will rise but little during the night, 
and it may be hurried along by placing the 
bread bowl into a pan of hot water in the 
morning, but care should be taken in set- 
ting bread over or about the steve that 
one side does not become over-heated and 
spoiled in the effort to hasten the rising. 

When bread has risen too soon, or you 
do not wish to use it at once, stir it down 
if batter, or cut it down if a stiff dough. 
This lets out the carbonic acid gas which 
would turn into acetic acid or in other words 
sour. To rectify sourness in bread dis- 
solve a small teaspoonful of soda in a lit- 
tle warm water and put into bread before 
stirring it down by raising the dough at 
the sides of the bowl with a spoon so the 
soda will run into the meshes of the raised 
dough. 

An earthern bowl is better for mixing 
bread than a tin pan, bread also rises 
quicker in a bow] as it keeps an even tem- 
perature. A tin lid fitted to a bread bowl 
is a convenience. All flour added to 
bread while kneading, it will make it 
tough. Kneading calls for the expendi- 
ture of a good amount of physical strength 
and cannot be omitted without injury to 
the bread. 

In baking bread increase the heat at 
first to check the rising and then let it 
slacken. 

Rolls should rise longer or until lighter 
than loaves at the time of going into the 
oven, because they are so quickly baked. 

Small loaves bake more eveniy and cut 
into batter slices than large ones. 

When a loaf is taken from the oven rub 
it over with a bit of butter and the crust 
will be tender. 

Wash the bread-board in cold water, as 
this removes the flour and dough sooner 
than warm water. Scrape any bits of the 
dough from the board with the back of a 
knife and with the grain of the wood that 
the surface may not be roughened. 

Below are appended some recipes which 
have been long and favorably used :— 


Porato Yrast.—Boil one handful of 


hopsin one pint of water. Grate four 
large potatoes into an earthen bowl and 


| stir in one heaping tablespoontul of flour; 


immediately add two quarts of boiling 
water. Now strain the hop tea into the 
whole and when lukewarm, add one-third 
cup of salt, two-thirds cup of sugar anda 
yeast cake or sufficient lively yeast to 
work it. Have everything ready when 
you begin to work else the grated potato 
will turn dark by contact with the air. 

GRANDMOTHER'S YeEAsT.—Boil six or 
eight potatoes and one cup of hops in four 
Take out the potatoes 
and mash them, return to the liquid and 
strain all through a sieve. Add one-half 
cup of salt and one cup of sugar and boil 
in a heaping tablespoonful of flour. When 
lukewarm, add one cup of good yeast to 
work it. After yeast has been put into 
bottles do not be in too great haste to cork 
it up lest you lose all. 

Mitk Yeast Breap.—Three cups of 
boiling water, three cups of new milk, 
three teaspoonfuls of salt, add to these 
flour enough to make a thick batter. Let 
it rise in a warm place, but be careful and 
not let it bake. When it foams well, 
mix hard with flour and mould into three 
loaves. Let it rise again and bake. 


StuRBRIDGE Brown BreEapr— Three 
cups of rye meal, two cups of indian meal, 
one-half cup of flour, one-halt cup of mo- 
lasses, one teaspoonful of soda. Mix with 
hot water leaving it stiff enough to cross 
on top with a knife and keep in place. 
Bake in a two quart tin pan two hours. 

EXCELLENT Bakep Brown Breap. — 
Three cups of indian meal, three cups of rye 
me?l, one-half cup of sour milk, one-half 
cup of molasses, three and a half cups of 
warm water, one teaspoonful of soda. 
Bake, covered closely, one hour and a half 
in a moderate oven. 

In making brown bread sift the salt and 
soda into the meal. The secret of making 
good steamed brown bread is to keep the 
wa er boiling evenly all the time. Never 
add cold water to the water in which the 
bread is being steamed as it will surely 
make the bread fall. 





PREMIUM BREAD. 

Directions for making the bread which was 
so favorably noticed at a meeting of the Wor- 
cester grange last winter, have been kindly 
given by those exhibiting the loaves, for the 
benefit of other bread makers : 

WHITE BREAD. 

I mixed the bread which I exhibited at the 
grange in the morning about 8 o’clock, and had 
it baked in afternoon before five o’clock, it be- 
ing all ready for the oven by four. In cold 
weather I have the flour thoroughly warmed 
before mixing. Ofcourse there is great differ- 
ence in the flour used. In order to have good 
bread we must have good flour. Good bread 
cannot be made from poor flour, and on the 
other hand, poor bread may be made from the 
best flour if poor yeast is used, if the dough is 
not kept warm, or if not properly kneaded and 
baked. A little care and experience is needed 
throughout. Take 1 quart of milk scalded with 
a teaspoonful of butter in it; when cool, add a 
half cake compressed yeast, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, and a little soda 
dissolved in half-cup of warm water. Mix in 
flour until stiff enough to handle on the mould- 
ing board. Then give it a good thorough 
kneeding and put it in a covered dish in @ warm 
place to rise till light. Punch it down with the 
hand or cut it with a knife, and let it rise again 
once or twice. Then turn it out on the mould- 
ing board and shape it into loaves, set it in a 


warm place again till ready for the oven. 
Mrs. E. W. W. 


Worcester. 


| two in.each baking tin. 


‘| sionally. 





WHITE BREAD. 


One quart boiled milk, 2 quarts flour sifted 
and warmed, 1 tablespoon of sugar, 2 table- 
spoons of lard, 4 cake of yeast or one cup of 
home-made potato yeast, a heaping teaspoonful 
of salt, 4 of soda. 

Pat the flour in an earthern bowl—also 
warmed if the weather is cold—make a hole in 
the centre. Mix wel: the cooled milk, lard, 
sugar, soda, salt and yeast together, pour into 
the four without stirring in any of it. When 
light and foamy mix witha knife and knead 
lightly. When light cut down again, repeat- 
ing as often as convenient. This will make the 
bread fine and tender. Make into five parts— 
kneading and shaping four small loaves, placing 
The fifth will make 
atin of biscuit or a sheet of rolls, known as 
“Parker House,” by flattening the centre ofa 
ball of dough with a rolling pin, spread lightly 
with butter, fold, taking care they do not touch 
when laid in the baking-pan. Raise until light 
and bake quickly. 

BROWN BREAD. 

Three cups of unsifted rye and Indian meal, 
4 cup molasses, 1 teaspoonfal of salt, 2 of soda, 
1 pint sour milk, 1 of water. If.water is used 
alone, add a little sharp vinegar. To bake this 
bread take two flaring lard pails of different 
size; put boiling water in the larger, (not too 


much) set the smaller one.containing the bread | 
insice and cover tightly; bake five or six hours | 


in a moderate oven—the longer the better the 
bread if the oven is not too hot. On the baking 
more than anything else depends the success of 
the bread. Mrs. 8. R. B. 
Worcester. 
MY METHOD FOR MAKING BREAD. 

In cold weather the flour should be warmed. 
Dissolve one cake of compressed yeast in one 
cup of warm water; use flourenough to make 
a stiff batter, put it in a quart bowl, and when 
it raises full it is ready to use. 
flour salted to suit the taste, two quarts of new 
milk scalded, and when nearly cool, mix with 
a spoon. Very early in the morning stir it 
down, and in about an hour after, mould it and 
put in the baking pans; set if on the mantel 
over the stove turning the pans around occa- 
When the pans are full turn out and 
mould each separately, putting back in the pans, 
and when well raised, bake. 

In moulding use just as little flour as possible 
to keep it from sticking—by working quick 
there will be little necessity. Be very careful 
and not have the water too warm that the 
yeast is mixed with, also the milk should be 
cooled until lukewarm, and do not set the bread 
where it is too warm—better be a little longer 
raising it. If half water is used instead of milk 
I use a large mixing spoon full of shortening. 
In very cold weather I mix my bread by 5 P. M. 

In hot weather I use the cup of warm water 
to mix the yeast but do not use the milk or wa- 
ter warm for mixing the flour and mix as late 
as eight or nine P. M. Ido not cover up tight 
while raising, merely lay a cloth over. I have 
used Pillsbury’s best flour for ten years or 
more and have tested a great many varieties 
and brands of flour for the different dealers in 
Worcester and have found many excelient 
brands, but prefer this because I am always 
sure of getting it, and know just how it will 
work. There is a great difference in flour, you 
notice I mix mine with a spoon just as stiff as 
I can, with some brands it would take more 
flour to make a stiff dough. My baking pans 
are made of Russia iron, 54 in. wide, 84 in. 
long and 34 in. deep. My loaves when baked 
are at least 7 in. high and 7 in. wide on 
top. With a coal fire it takes about an hour 
to bake them; with wood less time. I have 
used my pans fifteen years and they are as 
good as new. I turn my bread quite often 
while baking to have the loaves even. Always 
butter the top after taking out of the oven to 
make the crust soft. Let it standa few minutes 
then turn cut on a board, never on a cloth, as 
warm bread will take the odors from cloth. 
The next day my bread is placed in a stone pot 
and I never have any trouble about its being 
too dry. A hard wood board is better than 
soft. I have used a cherry one to turn my 
bread on. Mrs. A. A. H. 


Worcester. 
WHITE BREAD. 


Sift § lbs of ‘‘Pillsbury’s Best” flour and put 
in a warm place until 7 o’clock in the evening. 
Take two-thirds of a cake of compressed yeast, 
dissolve in luke warm water and make a batter 
with a little flour; cover and let rise. Scald 
the milk and let it cool, and then mix well after 
having added a handful of salt. Do not mix 
too stiff. Then cover and set in a warm place 
to rise. In the morning mold well and put in 
pans to rise, and then bake. 

This amount of flour, etc., makes 4 large 
loaves and a pan of 15 biscuits. 

BROWN BREAD, 


3 cups of Indian meal, 3 cups of rye, 1 tea- 
spoon of saleratus, 1 teaspoon of salt. Sift all 
and addlcup of molasses, mix with warm 
milk or water and steam 3 or 4 hours. 

Leicester. Mrs. H. B. W. 


ROLLS FOR TEA. 
Two cups of sweet milk, 1 tablespoonful 
of sugar, one-half cup of butter, one-half 
cake compressed yeast, mix and set to rise at 
half past nine in the forenoon. One hour be- 
fore tea, mold and let rise again; cut witha 
large cutter, spread melted butter on top and 
fold one half over; the dough should be one- 
half inch thick when cut out. I scald the milk 
and when it is luke warm, stir in flour as long 
as I can stir with a spoon, then set in a warm 
place, and by two p. M. it will be ready to stir 
down, then set in a cool place, stirring it down 
as it rises up, until time to mold. A pail with 
cover is best to mixin. I never knew this re- 
cipe to fail. Mrs. A. R. 
Worcester. 





SELECTED RECIPES. 

FRIED BREAD.—Cut the crust from slices of 
stale bread; dip each in a thin batter made of a 
cup of milk, two eggs, and a heaping table- 
spoonful of flour salted slightly and fry in 
lard to a yellow brown. Serve hot. 

Brown BreAD.—One-half cup of graham 
flour, one cup each of rye flour and corn meal, 
one cup of milk, one-half cup of molasses, one 
even teaspooniul of salt, one even teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one tablespoontul lard. Sift the 
soda and salt three times with the meal and 
flour; then put the meal and flcur into a bowl. 
Mix the milk, lard and molasses together, 
warm slightly and add to thej contents of the 
bow] gradually, stirring in well. Steam three 
hours. 

VrrGIniA Conn Murrins.—Two eggs, one 
quart corn meal, one pint of milk, two teaspoon- 
fuls uf baking powder, one of salt, one table- 
spoonful of melted lard or butter. Beat the 
yolks of the eggs until light, then add the milk 
and stir in the lard. Sift the salt, baking pow- 
der and meal together, and add to the milk and 
eggs, and last stir in the whites of the eggs 
beaten very stiff. Beat until itislight. Grease 
the muffin rings and place upon a baking pan; 
fill the rings only half full and bake. 


SWEDIsH Roiis.—One pint of boiled milk; 


Five quarts of 








one-half cup of butter and one-quarter cup of 
sugar creamed together. Add the whites of 
two eggs beaten stiff and one-half cake of com- 
pressed yeast dissolved in a little warm water. 
Stir in flour enough to make it stiff enough to 
knead. After kneading until smooth, set it to 
rise. When well risea, roll out one-half inch 
thick, spread with sugar, spice, a little grated 
lemon, or a few currants. Roll up like jelly 
roll, cut in slices, an inch wide, let them rise 
and bake in a quick oven. 

Frencu Rouis.—One quart of flour sifted 
with a saltspoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of 
sugar, two cups of milk, one-half cake of com- 
pressed yeast, two eggs, one tablespoonful of 
butter. 

Rub the butter into the flour, add the eggs 
beaten light and the milk. Add the yeust cake 
dissolved in three tablespoonfuls of warm 
water. Knead well five minutes. Let it rise 
over night and in the morning mould into oval 
rolis. Place these in a pan just touching each 
other and let rise again. Cut each across the 
op with a knife and bake. 

Warers.—One pint of prepared flour, one 
cup of milk, one tablespoonful of butter and 
one teaspoouful of salt. 

Rub butter and salt into the flour, wet with 
the milk and roll owt as thin as possible. Cut 
into rounds and roll each one again to make it 
as thin as paper. Carefully place on a floured 
pan and set inaquick oven until a delicate 
brown. 





CRUMBS. 

Old potatoes thicken yeast more than new 
ones. 

Some one has estimated that one barrel of 
flour will last one person a year. 

It is an open question whether the color of 
the yeast makes any difference in the color of 
the bread. 

A “‘first class” from an intelligence office in- 
formed her mistress that ‘“‘yeast was buyed, it 
never was made.” 

A yard and a half square of coarse table 
linen makes a good bread cloth of which a good 
supply should be kept. 

Keep the bread jar well covered and carefully 
cleansed from crumbs and stale pieces. Scald 
and dry it thoroughly every two or three 
days. 

Rye flour alone makes a sticky bread; corn 
meal alone forms a crumbly loaf; add wheat 
flour to either and the loar will be better in 
every respect. 





SOME OPINIONS. 

Mrs. Daniells says milk bread dries out much 
quicker than water bread. 

Miss Parloa says always buy flour six months 
old. Remember that the best flour is always 
the cheapest. Mold bread with a light hand, 
not as if with pugilistic intentions, which spoils 
the grain of the dough and makes sodden 
bread. Don’t stop kneading till the bread is 
finished, for bread that has ‘‘rested” is not good. 


Mrs. Lincoln recommends a bread or cake 
cooler, made of fine wire , set in a narrow frame 
30 inches long by 12 or 15 broad, and itis a very 
useful article, as it will hold several small loaves. 
An old wire window screen, too small for mod- 
ern windows, with cleats on the ends, to keep it 
two or three inches from the table answers well 
for this purpose. 

Miss Corson bakes bread in this manner: 
After the bread or biscuit dough is put into the 
buttered pans cover them with a folded towel, 
and place the pans where the same gentle heat 
will strike them, turning them about to insure 
an even rising. Do not put the pans where it 
is impossible to bear the hand withease. When 
the dough has risen to twice its original volume, 
brush the bread and biscuit with melted butter, 
or with a little milk in which sugar is dissolved 
and then put them into a moderate oven to 
bake; the butter will make a crisp brown crust; 
the temperature of the oven is about right when 
the hand can be held in it without burning while 
one counts fifteen quickly. 








THE second edition of the book on Crochet, 
Embroidery and Puntotirato work is now ready. 
Elegantly illustrated—full directions. Sent for 
25 sents, by the publishers. J. R. LEEsSoN & 
Co., Bostor. 





“Every writer should absorb his subject,” 
says an exchange. This applies to everything 
but the liquor question. 





YounG and middle-aged men, suffering from 
nervous debility and kindred affections, as loss 
of memory and hypochondria, siiould enclose 
10 cents in stamps for large illustrated treatise 
suggesting sure means of cure. Address, 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 





A Nevada man was recently “held up” by 
a Chicago cab-driver, who robbed him of $1200. 
He got off a few dollars better than if he had 
been charged regular cab hire. 


- SPARROW’S 
HIGH GRADE 


Complete Fertilizers. 


This is the fifth year that these goods are 
selling upon their merits. Made at our 
Bone Rendering Establishment from Bones and 
Meat mixed with dissolving chemicals 
Quick, Constant and Lasting in their action; 
of good mechanical condition and selling at very 
reasonable prices. Manufactured by 


JUDSON & SPARROW, 
Office 38 So. Market St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 











CHEAP Applied by our new 
STRONG WATER PROOF, Patent method 
im }¢ the time and 44 the labor of any other way. Does not 
rast nor rattle. It is an Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. ( 7Catalogue and Samples Free 


W.H.FAY & CO. CAMDEN,N.. 


8ST. LOUIS. MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE. 


CA LEAL ES 
S55 
ae 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 
Ch to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE 





Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., 
Holly, Mich. 
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Combined Barrel Truck and Hand Cart. 





THOMAS HARROW. 


20,000 IN USE. 
Invaluable as a Pulverizer & Smoother. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLETS. 

An Immense Labor Saver as a 


CULTIVATOR OF CORN 


AND OTHER GROWING CROPS. 
Will save any farmer $100 in labor in one season. 





Barb Wire, Poultry Netting, 
Ribbon Wire. 








Farmer's ADVIL aud Vise 


EVERY FARMER 
SHOULD HAVE ONE. 


See description in our Catalogue, 


Net. 
$4 00 
5 00 





List price, 
No. 20, weight 25 ths. each,  « « O4 50 


No.30, “ 35 “ 





Buckeye 


Clipper Carbon Plow, 


VERY BEST HARD METAL PLOW IN EXISTENCE. 


IXL SWIVEL PLOW. 
YANKEE SWIVEL PLOW. 
NATIONAL REVERSIBLE SULKY PLOW. 


Seeds, Potatoes, Plants, Vines. 
Evans’ Corn PWwrlanter. 


For one and two Horses, 


Invention of the age. 


see it. 


Hussey’s Steel Tooth and Eclipse Horse Hoes 


TAKE 


THE LEAD. 


Seeds, Agricultural Tools and Wooden Ware. 
Rubber Hose, Hose Reels, Lawn Mowers. 


Send for our 224-page Catalogue. 


It is a valuable publication. Sent 


free to any address. 





PARKER 


& WOOD, 


Old Reliable Seed Store, - - - 49 North Market St... BOSTON, 





LOW’ 


“Peerless Early” Cabbage! 
ano “Bay State” Squash! 


Are among the best New Vegetables offered for 1887, and are conceded to possess more good yoints 
than any other sort of their respective classes; also mv Essex Hvbrid Specialties are wery superior 


and extremely popular with Gardeners and truckers. 
Containing 112 pages of Descriptions, Illustrations, 


Names and prices of the best varieties of Vegetable, 


SEED CATALOCUE 


TRY THEM. 


Flower and Grass Seed, Bulbs, Roots, Plants and Farm Implements of the most approved patterns at 


lowest market rates. 


Special terms to Market Gardeners and Truckers. 


Send for catalogue FREE. 


Acaress AARON LOW, SEEDSMAN, ESSEX, MASS. 
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For the Curing of Falling Hair, Dandruff, Itching Diseases, Pimples, and Eruptions on the 
Face, Rough Skin, Burns, Chapped Hands, and every nameable Scalp or Skin Diseases of 1 to 30 years 


standing, and Baldness, if the 


air roots are not dead, in more than 18 cases out of 20. 


Get a 60 cts. 


Bottle (60 cts. by mail, prepaid) of your Druggist, and be convinced ; worth ten times its price for 


any of the above purposes. 
tried failed, sent any applicant. ‘ 
Mr. 1. HILL MANSFIELD, New York City. 


Hurdreds of testimonials, miraculous cures, where all other means 


Sir: ‘‘CAPILLARIS” stopped my hair from falling 


enlivened, thickened, and restored it to its natural color and floss, keeps it in ae as dressed, and 


keeps my head clean, cool, healthy and free from dandruff. 
They all speak of it in the highest terms, it being of 80 much merit. 


RHODES, 9: Court St., Seollay Sq., Boston, Mass. 
0 


lady friends, who have tried it. 
RS. N. E. 


ACNE, PIMPLES & BLOTCHES ON THE FACE.—My wife has emp 


have recommended it to a number of my 


yed good Physicians. 


Got no benefit; ‘““CAPILLARIS” thoroughly cured her, leaving the skin clear and smooth. 
EDWARD 8S. TAYLOR, B. M. Freight De’p. Lawrence, Mass. 


A WONDERFUL PRODUCTION a great Public benefit. 


name +1] you please in its behalt 


I use it and recommend it. Use my 
B. B. FOSTER, M. D., Portland, Me. 


PERSONAL USE OF 7. HILL MANSFIELD’S “CAPILLARIS” convinces me it does all 
E 


that is claimed for it. Cc. 


“CAPILLARIS” AN ARTICLE OF SUPERIOR 
2 Jars CAPILLARIS cured me. 
T. HILL MANSFIELD, Agt., 29 PARK ROW, NEW 


SALT RHEUM. Doctoring 18 yrs. No relief. 


San Jose, Cal. 


POULTRY PAPERS BY THE POLI, 


As I take them all they accumulate rapidly. 
There is scarcely one that does not contain many 
tg things; they are b-autifvlly illustrated with 
ife-like cuts of th roughbred Fowls. For 40 cents 
in stamps I will send you one pound assorted, pre- 
paid by mail, or 2 tbs. 75 cents, 3 ths, $1. The 
magazines will be in first class condition. Also 
several volumes of the American Agriculturist for 
Send for my circular 


sale cheap, wholly or part. 
It 


of thoroughbred Poultry of all leading kinds. 
is free, 
C. F. THOMPSON, Wadley’s Falls, N. H. 


THE $3.0) EXTENSION DRAPING 
SKIRT FORM. 


An Invaluable Household Convenience. 
Fits Every One. Thousands in Use. 
Send for Circulars, 


ARTISTIC MODEL FORM 
Made to Order One’s Exact Size. 
With this Form Dress-fitting is a 
pleasure. ; 





From the Butterick Pattern Pub. Co., N. ).—‘‘Is 


tanned indispensable in all well equipped estab. | 

ishments,—in fact a household necessity, well at- | 
” 

} 


tested by the thousands in use. 





SS 
Weak. True Curatives. 

¥Yfor Agents. Circulars free. Unit 
ed Electric Co.. Cleveland, O. 


UNLEACHED CANADA A NY H E ‘m, 


IN CAR Lots, 
ELIAS HAZELTINE, Brantfort, Ont., Can. 


JAPANESE SOAP, 











STRICTLY PURE. Pest in the world for 
Laundry, Bath, Toilet, and all other purposes. 
Will not yellow the clothes like soaps made mostly 
of rosin. Contains no py disease-giving greases. 
CLEANEST SOAP MADE. Positively cures 
and prevents chapped or sore hands. Send seven Wrap- 
— or Trade Marks from our soaps and get the 
dsomest set of cards ever sent out. 


— by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
BisK M’F’G CO., Springfield, Mass 





, " Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc.’ | 
: h.tie for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 
Fortune | 
_ 





, 81 Seuth Mar 


NEAL, M. D., Deering Hospital, Deering, Me. 


S. NORCROSS, San Jose, Cal 
MRS. M. WALCOTT, 
YORK, 


MERIT, DR. G. 


THE PEOPLE 
Who have been disappointed in the results 
obtained from the use of COCOA WINES, 
BEEF WINE and IRON, or the so called 
EMULSION of COD LIVER OIL, should 


Cherry Malt 
PHOSPHITES 


a combination of Wild Cherry, Extract of 
Malt, and the Hypophosphites. 

Cnerry-Matr acts on the Stomach and 
Liver, increasing the appetite, assisting 
digestion, thereby making it applicable for 
Dyspepsia in its various forms; Loss of 
Appetite, Headache, Insomnia, General 
Debility, Want of Vitality, Nervous Pros- 
tration, Consumption, etc. 

If your Druggist does not keep it, send 
for one bottle six 

Express paid. 


$1.00 or $5.00 for 


bottles. 
LIEBIG PHARMACAL CO., 


78 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Sold by all druggists. 


CARTER, CARTER & KILHAM, and GEo. C. 
GOODWIN & Co., Boston, keep it. 








Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 





ved 


slewly, ina way 

ing as well as when fed on its own mother. 
Circulars fre. SMALL & MATTHEWS, 
Street, BOSTON, 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1887. 


SE A CRN NTE I EME 





a 








Aco England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1887. 








$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space as a single line, cash in 


advance. Seven words average a line. 
The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G. W. NYE, ..... »« NASHUA, N. H. 

F. W. CHEEVER, ... WALDEN, VT. 

. H. STAFFORD, . SO, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . . SOUTH ELLIOT, ME. 

M. P. RICHARDSON, .So. DEERFIELD, MASS., 
E. 8. SOUTHWICK, . . WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
H.B. HOWARD, .. . BRAINTREE, VT. 

Ww. G. COLBY,. . . . . CAMBRIDGEPORT, Ms. 


Are duly authorized agents of this paper anda 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. »subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptions without waiting for the 
Agent tocall. The date on their label will always 
show how far they have paid up. 








Cold tormal New England seems to be 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past, and 
this part of the world will soon be as fa- 
mous for hospitality as any other portion. 
After paying $18,000 for entertaining the 
Queen of the Sandwich Islands, Boston 
dines and wines and junkets a committee 
of the Philadelphia city government, who 
are here studying the Meigs elevated rail- 
road, and next it purposes a monster re- 
ception to the Irish editor, Mr. O'Brien, 
who is visiting this continent to dissemi- 
nate information about Ireland. The tax- 
payers may possibly think that a time will 
come when hospitality, like forbearance, 
will cease to be a virtue. 





By the death of Hon. John K. Tarbox, 
Massachusetts loses a good citizen and a 
faithful public servant. He had been a 
member of both branches of the State leg- 
islature, a National representative, mayor 
of Lawrence, and State insurance commis- 
sioner. He was holding the latter posi- 
tion at the time of his death. Hewasa 
person of strong independent convictions 
and conscientious motives, with more of 
the statesman than the partisan in his abil- 
ities and tastes. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts press association, and a fre- 
quent participant in its excursions and re- 
unions. Its members will be among the 
sincerest of the mourners. 





A number of years ago the right worthy 
grand lodge of Good Templars refused to 
treat negroes as perfectly equal with white 
persons, although allowing them a right to 
have subordinate and grand lodges by 
themselves. Thereupon quite a secession 
took place and since that time there have 
been rival right worthy grand lodges. 
During the past week, however, the order 
has been reunited and it will now press on 
with renewed efficiency from the union of 
hitherto contending forces. The greatest 
hindrance to the temperance cause has 
been the conflicting ideas of the advocates 
of this important reform, many of whom 
have used in fighting each other the energy 
which should have been devoted to con- 
tending with the enemy. 





Memorial day was observed Monday 
throughout the country with unabated in- 
terest. As the ranks of the veterans grow 
thinner more and more prominence is 
given to the allied organizations—the Sons 
of Veterans and Ladies’ Relief Corps. 
There is also an increasing tendency to 
include in the decorations not only sol- 
diers’ graves but those of the honored 
dead generally. In Boston there was a 
notable meeting in honor of the memory 
of Wendell Phillips. The perpetuity of 
our government depends on the ship of 
state being guided by the buoys and _ bea- 
cons established by those patriotic, able 
men gone before who gave the best of 
their existence to work for the nation. 
Their memories and examples cannot be 
kept too vividly in mind. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

A case of pleuro pneumonia has been reported 
from North Adams, Mass. 

The snow-fall of New England the past win- 
ter was heaviest at Stafford, Vt., 220 inches; at 
Jacksonville, Vt., it was 175.2 inches. 

The Massachusetts legislative committee on 
agriculture has reported a bill to require oleo- 
margarine to be sold in its natural color. 


We commend to our readers the old New 
ENGLAND FARMER in its improved form. This 
is one of the standard agricultural journals of 
America.—Bennington, Vt., Banner. 

A rigid quarantine has been ordered against 
the transport of cattle from certain points in 
Illinois, Maryland and New York, and the re- 
ceipt of cattle or hides from Scotland. 


Lysander Richards, Esq., of East Marshfield 
delivered an interesting address before the 
Hingham Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety in Agricultural Hall Monday evening on 
“Small Fruits.” 


The investigations into the spread of tuber- 
culosis among the blooded cattle at the Rhode 
Island State farm begun last March, have cul- 
minated in the extinction of the herd of 60 
cows, and the 16 draught cattle exposed will be 
killed in a day or two. The loss to the State, 
irrespective of the milk trade, will not be less 
than $7000. 





Massachusetts follows the precedent of some 
twenty-five other States and refuses to enact 
legislation hostile to the telephone interests. 


Goy. Hill of New York has vetoed « bill to 
secure a more efficient registration for cities on 
the proposition that the measure “would so 
add to the inconvenience and to the expense of 
registering as to practically disfranchise many 
honest voters.” 








A TRIP TO NOVA SCOTIA. 

Hitherto a sort of superannuated tub has plied 
from Boston to Yarmouth, N. S., but this year 
through the enterprise of Hon. L. E. Baker, a 
new boat has been substituted. It was built 
expressly for this line at Glasgow and is mod- 
eled after the famous Etruria. It has every 
modern convenience for ease and safety, and 
enables one to take a short and pleasant ocean 
voyage without discomfort. It also shortens 
the time by several hours, thus rendering much 
service to the commercial interests of the 
province. 

In inaugurating such an enterprise the clear- 
sighted management sought the co-operation of 
the press and invited the leading provincial jour- 
nalists to visit Boston and also invited some 
Massachusetts newspaper people to inspect the 
province, in order to know from actual experi- 
ence the good qualities of the boat, the New 
ENGLAND FaRMER and Our Grance Homes 
being the representative of agricultural journal- 
ism. Consequently Tuesday noon of last week 
found me on the Yarmouth’s deck with a good- 
ly number of Massachusetts and Nova Scotia 
co-laborers. The pleasure of the excursion it- 
self was heightened by the privilege of forming 
the acquaintance of many of the moulders of 
provincial opinion. 

The afternoon of the first day passed rapidly 
in fraternal chats, the company thinning out as 
old ocean’s long rol! called the squeamish to 
their staterooms. But the boat is provided 
with double bilge keels which reduce very ma- 
terially all unpleasant motion. On arising 
Wednesday morning we found thick fog sur- 
rounding us on every hand, but the unerring 
instincts of the skilful pilot soon found the 
mouth of the harbor and brought us safely to 
the wharf. 

Yarmouth is on the extreme 

SOUTHWEST POINT OF NOVA SCOTIA, 
and a shipping point for much of the fishing 
and agricultural products of the State. We made 
no stop there but at once took the cars of the 
Western Counties railroad, whose general super- 
intendent, Mr. J. Brignell, had joined with Mr, 
Baker in the invitation for Halifax. This route 
skirts some seventy or eighty miles of the upper 
part of Nova Scotia, but ata distance of about 
six miles from the shore. When the road was 
first projected the people showed their human 
nature by the customary strife over the loca- 
tion. Some wanted it close to the shore where 
there is a continuous row of villages, and others 
further back among the agricultural regions. 
As a compromise it was built between the two, 
and no one was satisfied. The route is through 
an uninteresting desolate country; stumps | 
dead standing trees, and sprout land being the 
principal scenery. There were afew inhabited 
clearings, and an occasional lake, and here and 
there evidences of lumber business. At Digby 
the road approaches the shore and terminates, 
there being a gap—‘‘missing link” it is locally 
called—between Digby and Annapolis. This 
we traverse in a small steamer up the Annapolis 
basin, a long arm of the bay of Fundy and 
parallel with it. The basin is 
ALMOST LAND-LOCKED, 


being connected with the bay by a very narrow 
passage called Digby Gut. The long contracted 
peninsula which separates the basin from the 
bay rises somewhat precipi‘ously to the height 
of several hundred feet,'while the receding banks 
of the other shore rise more gradually and are 
dotted with farm houses. The ride over this 
apparent lake, suggestive of Winnepesaukee or 
Memphremagog, adds much to the restfulness 
and pleasure ot the trip, althongh it is detri- 
ment to shippers of freight and hurrying pas- 
sengers. A railroad arcund the lake to supply 
the missing link is to be built soon, as the 
government has voted a grant of half a million 
dollars. Digby is the place where the Cana- 
dian seized the American schooner, D. G. 
Adams, which is now beached there. At An- 
napolis, an interesting old town, the first settled 
in Arcadia, we dine at the Dominion, visit the 
ruins of the old fort, I pluck some of the grass 
for the inspection of the agricultural editor, ad- 
mire the beautiful view from the grass-grown, 
dandelion-dotted ramparts, and then take the 
cars for Halifax on the Windsor and Annapolis 
railroad, managed by Mr. P. Innes, who was 
associated with Messrs. Baker and Brignell in 
the invitation. The Annapolis basin narrows 
down to the Annapolis river, both running par- 
allel with the coast and separated from the bay 
of Fundy by the range of hills above mentioned 
And the railroad follows this beautiful valley 
to its source, some seventy miles. The views 
of this valley are delightful. 

At Kentville a generous oyster lunch is fur- 
nished by the enterprising editor of the Kent- 
ville Chronicle,G. W. Woodward. At Wolf- 
ville the route comes in sight of the head wa- 
ters of Fundy, the basin of Winas with its 62 
feet tide. Here too we pass the scene of Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline, and the cheery conductor 
‘‘Joe’ Edwards shows an autograph letter to 
him from the poet. 

The route soon enters a more unattractive 
country as it passes over the neck of land 
which divides Fundy from the ocean on the 
South shore and soon after 8 o’clock we are at 
the doors of 


THE HALIFAX HOUSE 


trying to pay the hackmen with American 
‘“‘quarters”’ and finding that they are worth only 
20 cents. Uncle Sam’s notes are good as gold 
and taken as readily as any money but there is 
a heavy depreciation on silver. 

Do not imagine dear reader that the trip had 
been as prozy as this description of it. For if 
we had had the o/d Nick on board things could 
not have been more lively than they were dur- 
ing the day, judging from the shouts of laugh- 
ter that ever and anon drowned the noise of the 
cars. A complete Uncle Tom’s cabin company 
was organized, with a full cast of characters 
and stage properties. The ugliest man imper- 
sonated the bloodhound; the stupidest one 
the donkey, the handsomest one little Eva, 
the coolest one the cakes of ice in the river, 
and the red faced man the footlights. The 
time not passed in sight seeing was devoted 
to jollity,so none of the hours hung heavy 
en our hands. 

The Halifax House is the leading hotel of the 
place, well kept, and well patronized. It was 
first put on a paying basis in 1861, when it was 
the headquarters of blockade runners and South- 
ern sympathizers. It is now undergoing a com- 
plete renovation at an expense of between 
$25,000 and $30,000 which will place it in the 
front rank for modern improvements without 
destroying any of its comfortable, homelike 
features. It has also been enlarged 75 rooms 
When the additions and changes are all com- 
pleted and the new carpets, decorations, and 
furniture are settled, it will be second to no 
hotel anywhere. 

Thursday was devoted to sight seeing about 
Halifax. Mr. P. St. C. Hamilton of the 
Yarmouth Times had accompanied us all the 
way, and he in company with ex-Alderman Mc- 
Sweeney acted as guides, putting us under 
great obligations to them for the pleasure of the 
excursion. We visited the police court, sitting 





in state on the benches back of the magistrate 
and saw a liquor case disposed of. Next we 
climbed the hights to the citadel, but were re- 
fused admission, as the “enterprise” of some 
indiscreet journalists in England has so of- 
fended the British government that no foreigners 
can now see the inside of any fortifications of 
the empire. Next some of the public schools 
were inspected, and then a stroll through the 
charming public garden concluded the fore- 
noon’s work. 

The city is a clean, attractive place, quaint 
and English-y, but abreast of the times with 
street railways, electric lights, etc. In the af- 
ternoon under escort of Mayor O’Mullen the 
party were driven about the city. In each car- 
riage was one of the citizens of the place to ex- 
plain points of interest. It was my good for- 
tune to come under charge of Mr. Wm. Dennis, 
the news editor of the Halifax Herald, who 
proved a most entertaining travelling com- 
panion and has my thanks for courtesies. 

The frequent sight of soldiers promenading 
the streets and the number of fortifications im- 
press a stranger with the military importance of 
the place. Halifax is one of the most strongly 
fortified paints on the continent and having an 
unsurpassed harbor, the British government 
deem wise the expenditure of much money for 
military purposes. 

The drive among the streets and through the 
public park terminated with a visit to Mount 
St. Vincent Academy, conducted by the sisters 
of charity. It is located on the shores of a 
basin apparently entirely surrounded by hills, 
and is admirably fitted for the work it is de- 
signed to do; the complete appointments and 
thorough instruction being supplemented by the 
charm of the most beautiful scenery—Switzer- 
land-like say old travellers. 

We were treated to recitations and musical 
selections by some of the pupils and they evi- 
denced careful painstaking drill. 

In the evening we were the guests of the 
Lyceum theatre and of the City Club. 

Friday was occupied in the 

RETURN TO YARMOUTH 


over the same route taken on Wednesday, giv- 
ing an opportunity to impress more vividly on 
our memory the beauties of the Annapolis 
valley. In the evening Hon. L. E. Baker gave 
us a reception at his magnificent residence, 
affording an opportunity to meet the American 
Consul and prominent citizens of the town. 

Sightseeing and driving was the program for 
Saturday but the rain vetoed such pleasures, 
In the morning, however, visits were paid to 
some of the public buildings and manufactur- 
ing establishments. 

‘The increasing rain housed us entirely in the 
afternoon and Mr. Baker again extended the 
hospitalities of his mansion. From the conser- 
vatory to the cupola was found much to in- 
terest. The view from the latter commands a 
broad expanse, including most of the town, the 
whole of the barbor, and a wide stretch of the 
Bay of Fundy. Mr. Baker is aman of both 
wealth and public spirit, and his enterprise 
does much to aid thetown. Its public library 
is supported entirely by him. His educated 
and refined family, possessing most excellent 
conversational powers, ably and pleasantly 
reinforced his labors for our entertainment; so 
that we were en the whole well satisfied that 
the elements prevented the contemplated sight- 
seeing. 

In the afternoon a complimentary banquet 
was tendered us by the citizens of Yarmouth, 
at the American House. The room was taste- 
fully decorated with 

AMERICAN AND BRITISH FLAGS. « 


Hon. L. E. Baker, president of the steamship 
company, presided at the banquet. Speeches 
were made by American Consul William Rob- 
ertson, Hon. N. A. Horton of the Salem Ga- 


zetie, F. Stanhope Hill of the Cambridge 
Chronicle, Francis Proctor of the Cape Ann 
Advertiser, C. F. Rice of the Boston Herald, J. 
Bignell, superintendent of the Western Coun- 
ties railroad; T. B. Flint, vice president of the 


Yarmouth Steamship Company, for the citizens | 


of Yarmouth; Frank Killam, president of the 


Western Counties railroad; William Law, M. | 


P. P.; A. F. Stoneman, Esq., for the merchants 


of Yarmouth; A. W. Eakins, George E. La- | 


vers, P. St. Clair Hamilton of the Yarmouth 
Times, W.C. Bell of the Halifax Chronicle, 
Ernest Scott of the Windsor Tribune, George 


M. Whitaker, president of the Massachusetts | 
Press Association, H. W. Barnes of the Halifar | 


Witness, Henry Hastings of the Lynn Item, 
Frank Smith ofthe Lynn Bee, W. P. Nicker- 


son of the Boston Globe, George W. Prescott | 


of the Quincy Patriot, Mr. Hall of the Truro 
Sun, and others. 


The speeches were of a felicitous nature, re- | 


gretting that the relations between the two na- 
tions were not perfectly harmonious, and ex- 
pressing the belief that all would come out right 


in the end. The banquet closed by singing the | 
national anthems of England and America and | 


Auld Lang Syne. 

The steamer left at 11, arriving safely in Bos- 
ton Sunday evening. 

The trip had been one of unalloyed{pleasure, 
and the opportunity to meet many of the lead- 
ing citizens of the Province gave me much in- 
formation about its politics, fisheries and agri- 
culture, of which I shall speak at another time. 

G. M. W. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Beecher’s health is failing. 

The Logan fund aggregates $63,034. 

The friends and admirers of Wendell Phillips 
as a reformer held a meeting in Faneuil Hall 
Monday evening. 

Gen. J. L. Chamberlain has been obliged to 
cancel all engagements to lecture for a month 
on account of illness. 

@@ The story is afloat that Mrs. Blaine is set 
against her husband’s again entering the presi- 
dential race. 

Mrs. Hetty Greene, a millionairess, will pay 
$30,000 for a seat in the New York Stock Ex- 
change to save commissions. 

Wm. O’Brien, the distinguished Irish agitator 
and editor ,received a warm welcome to}Boston 
and addressed a crowded house in Boston 
Theatre Sunday night. 

The famous Sibley-Knowles case in law, on 
trial at Worcester, has been settled out of court 
by the payment of the Knowles heirs of a lump 
sum to Sibley. All the Knowles bequests will 
be paid in full, it is understood. 





Recent Deatus.—Ben: Perley Poore, one 
of the oldest newspaper men in the country, 
and one of the ablest Washington correspon- 
dents died in that city Saturday, and was buried 
from his Massachusetts home near Newbury- 
port Wednesday. Mrs. Sarah Gibbs, familiarly 
known as “Aunt Sally Gibbs,” died in Middle- 
town, R. L., Jast week, Thursday, at the age of 
101 years, 2 months, 17 days. Rev. Richard 


Newton, D. D., the distinguished Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, died at his residence at 
Philadelphia, aged 74. George A. Crosset, a 
native of Boston, but for 50 years a resident of 
Springfield, died on Tuesday, aged about 82. 





Three bell boys in a Boston hotel have been 
symtematically robbing guests for a year. 

A million dollar fire burned several houses 
and 1400 horses in New York city last Friday- 

Twenty-five thousand people paid for en- 
trance to the Boston baseball grounds Memo- 
rial day. 











A NARROW ESCAPE. 


The Graphic Account of a Most Wonder- 
ful Occurrence. 


An event has taken place in this city so re- 
markable in its nature that I venture to de- 
scribe it in full. The principal in the affair is 
Mr. Jere Smith, son of Mr. Cornelius B. Smith, 
of the State Insurance Department at Albany, 
who is well known, stands very high and is in 
every way reliable. I have had a long and 
most interesting interview with him, which I 
transcribed and send you in his words trusting 
it may prove valuaale to your readers : 

“During last year,” ae said, “I could not un- 
derstand what was the trouble with me. I had 
always felt strong and hearty, but I gradually 
became aware that something was nndermining 
me. I first began to feel drowsy and then in a 
day or two I would be unnaturally wide awake. 

in different parts of 
my body. My head 
did not ache much, 
but it usually felt 
heavy. I was some- 
times bungry and 
sometimes I hated 
food, while my sleep 
was very irregular. 
I could not under- 
stand what it meant 
but thought it might 
pass away after a 
time; but it did not. 
I don’t see how I 
could have been so 
blind, but I suppose 
I was like most peo- 
ple who are troubled 
in the same way, and 

PICTURE OF HEALTH. thought it nothing 
dongerous. After awhile I noticed a peculiar 
color and odor about the fluids I was passing; 
that they were dark at times and very light at 
others. Finally I began to gain flesh, but I 
knew it was unnatural and that I was bloating. 
This frightened me, and I consulted physicians, 
who were very kind in their attentions, but did 
not help me in the least. My father then went 
with me to New York, and we consulted the 
eminent Dr. Keyes, who treated me for several 
weeks. At that time my condition was horri- 
ble. I was bloated from head to foot, it was 
almost impossible to breathe, and I could not 
sleep. In several places on my body the skin 
burst open,so great was the pressure from 
within. ‘he agony I endured was indescriba- 
ble. Then the doctor told me my case was 
hopelesss, that I had Bright’s disease in its 
worst form, and that I had only a few days to 
live.” 

“Fortunately I had a friend who accompan- 

ied me and would nct 
see me die without a 
struggle. He did not 
urge, he insisted on 
my making one more 
effort, and [did so. I 
noticed an improve- 
ment at once; in four 
days the swelling 
greatly decreased and 
the pain wholly ceas- 
ed. I continued to im- 
prove and am a well 
,man today, and owe 
my life to the marvel- 
lous effects ot that 
wonderful preparation 
Hunt’s' Remedy. I 

PICTURE OF MISERY. believe this is the 
greatest medicine that was ever discovered by 
man, and I only wish the whole world might 
know what it has done for me.” 

“T know there are thousands of people trou- 
bled as I was and in just as great danger, but 
they do not realize it. Bright’s disease is the 
most deceptive, the most horrible malady the 
world has ever known. It has no settled symp- 
toms, but assumes every imaginable form. I 
had no idea it was Bright’s disease that was un- 
dermining me until I began to bloat, and now 
that I am well and enjoying life I feel like tell- 
ing everybody about my miraculous escape. Is 
itany wonder this town is aroused over my 
resurrection.” 

Such is the account of probably as narrow an 
escape from death as was ever known. The 
first symptoms which Mr. Smith felt were such 
as many others feel but do rot consider worth 
noticing. Itis plain, however, that the early 
indications ot a dangerous disease cannot be 
trifled with, but must be met promptly, and by 
such a remedy as has been proven to be indeed 
a friend in time of need. WINTHROP. 





FOREIGN, 
Seven earthquake shocks have been felt in 


| Mexico. 


The Irish evictions continue under reported 
extreme hardness. 

The explosion of a mine near Glasgow, Scct- 
jand, killed sixty-two victims. 

The new Welland Canel has been opened to 
vessels drawing fourteen feet of water. 

The Canadians are reported to be alarmed at 
the great influx of paupers from Europe. 

One hundred bodies have been recovered 
from the ruins of the burnt Opera Comique, 
Paris. 

The Thistle was pitted against the other 
crack yachts of the Royal Squadron on Satur- 
day, and beat them all badly. 

The great gold coach of State is not to be 
used at the Queen’s jubilee, as it has not been 
in use since the year Prince Albert died. 

Eighty-four evicted Irish tenants arrived in 
Philadelphia Sunday, and were detained on the 
ground that the British government had paid 
their passages. 

Mr. O’Brien was received in Montreal with- 
out any unpleasant disturbances and with much 
enthusiasm. Lord Lansdowne was the re- 
cipient of an ovation on his return to Ottawa. 





Yellow fever is raging at Key West. 

Gov. Hill of New York vetoed the Vedder 
liquor bill. 

One hundred thousand able-bodied idlers are 
reported in Georgia. 

The losses by the Michigan forest fires are 
footed up at $7,000,000. 





FARMERS 


around Boston should know that Geo. Tyler & 
Co., 43 South Market St., have the largest stock 
of Mowing Machines, Horse Rakes and Hay 
Tedders ever kept in the city. They now have 
several hundred Mowing Machines from man- 
ufacturers of the highest repute. They have 
Heald’s Hay Tedder that pleases everybody, 
and they have also Horse Rakes by the thou- 
sand. They cordially invite every farmer to 
call and see their stock and get their prices. 
The quality of their stock is high above the av- 
erage, and every one in want should be sure 
and call. Their machinery is sold on trial, and 
it will be profitable for you to see it. If not 
able to visit their warehouse soon, write for par- 
ticulars and enclose stamp for circulars. Their 
aim is to handle none but machines that em- 
body standard principles, avoiding all that class 
that is complicated and undergoing yearly 
changes. None can undersell them and give 
as good quality of stock. See and determine 


for yourself. 





We call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of the American Veterinary Col- 
lege of New York City. The institution is the 
oldest of its kind in active operation. Its fa- 
cilities and opportunities for instruction are su- 
perior to any in this country. Its clinical de- 
partment is of the utmost importance as it gives 
the student the opportunity to combine theoret- 
ical and practical education. The school has 
lately increased its accommodations and pro- 
vided for everything that may be expected from 
the large class that will be in attendance the 
coming session. There are now twenty-three 
veterinarians, graduates of the American Ve- 
terinary College, in lucrative practice in Massa- 
sachusetts, and this is certainly satisfactory ev- 
idence of the appreciation of the school by the 


people of our State. 





| 24 Bedford, 





P,& W. Perfect Mammoth 
ENSILAGE CORN, 


Stowell’s Sweet 


FODDER CORN, 
White Southern Corn. 


Hungarian, 
Millet, 
Colden Millet, 
All at Reasonable Prices. 
SEEDS, 
PLANTS, 
VINES, 
ALL KINDS. 
Paris Green, 
Slug Shot, 


Helebore. 


Will kill all kinds of Insect 
Pests. 





Evans’ Corn Planter... 


. All kinds Seed Sowers. 


“ECLIPSE” HORSE HOE takes the Lead. 
Haying Tools, all kinds, Best in Quality. 
See the Clipper Mowing Machine. 


Send for 224 page I 


At the old Reliable Agricultural 


PARKER 


AQ No. 


Market St.. 


llustrated Catalogue, 


Store, 


é& WOOD. 


Boston. 





Stock. 


SMALL YORKSHIRE PiCS. 
EGIS'TERED STOCK. CHOICEST 
breeding. Prices low. Address 

supt., AGR’L COLLEGE FAKM, Amherst, Mass, 


ARW OOD’S HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
HERD! Stock of all ages and both trexes for 
P. M. HARWOOD, Barre, Mass. 








sale. 


The Mull Herds and Flocks, 


Hereford, Polled Aberdeen-Angus, | 
AND DEVON CATTLE, | 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
Bulls and Rams for sale at reasonable prices. 
L. B. HARRIS, 
Lyndon Centre, Vt. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN. 
Oldest establish:d Herd in America.§ 
Choicest stock. Lowest prices. Cows, 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves al- 
wayson hand. Stock safely shipped 
anywhere. Houghton Farm, 
Putney, Vt. (Windham Co.) 
HOLS TEIN-FRIESIANS. 
ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 
4 New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from te best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’r. JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


ONCORD-STO(K-FARI 
ya Ss at 52g 


 STANDARD-BRED-AND ‘REGISTERED 
wes HOCSTEIN-FRIESIAN’CATTLE: =: * 











LECTURE ON 


Rough on Rats. | 








This is what killed your poor father. Shun it, 


Avoid anything containing it throughout your 


future useful (?) careers. We older heads object 


| toits special * ROUGH’'NESS.’ 


away time and 
money in futile 


DONT +00 


| efforts with insect powder, borax or 
| what not, used at random all over 


the house to get rid of F TLE 
Roaches, Water-bugs, 
For two or three nights sprinkle 
*‘RouGH on Rats” dry powder, in, 
about and down the sink, drain 
pipe. First thing in the morning 
wash it all away down the sink, drain pipe, when 
all the insects from garret to cellar will disap- 


| pear. The secret is in the fact that wherever in- 


sects are in the house, they must 

drink during the night. ROACHES 
Clears out Rats, Mice, Bed-bugs, Flies, Beetles, 

_ ““RoUGH ON Rats ”’ is sold all around the world, 

in every clime, is the mostextensively advertised, 

and has the largest sale of any article of its kind 

on the face of the globe. 


DESTROYS POTATO BUGS 


For Potato Bugs, Insects on Vines, etc., a table 
spoonful of the powder, well shaken, in a keg of 
water, and applied with sprinkling pot, spray 
syringe, or whisk broom. Keep it well stirred up. 
loc., 25c. and $1 Boxes. Agr. size. 


RQUSH*RATS —CLEARS OUT— 
Jams BED BUCS, 
= FLIES. 


Z0aches, ants, water-bugs, moths, rats, mica, 
sparrows, jack rabbits, squirrels, gophers. 15c 


—— 








dersey-Cattle-HambletonianHorses-Perchetonterses 
ve § © Shetland-Ponies-BerKshire Pigs: «+ » 
BOsTONOfsiCeeS MAS ON-BUIIGINGs 
Visitors Welcame Grrespandence. elicited © 


Guide to Ree-Keeping,& Cata- 
logue of CHEAPEST and BEsT 
Supplies, mailed free, Ad 


idrTess 
J.L.Rust&Co.NewCarlisle.o, 





JOHNSO 


FOR INTERNAL 


— ANDB— 


EXTERNAL OSE. 


NS 


Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Pneumonia, Rheumatism, Bleeding at the 


Lungs, Hoarseness, Influenza, Hacking Cough, W 
tery, 


Chronic Di- containing 
arrhea, Kidney mation of very 
Troubles, and great value. Ev- 
Spinal Diseases. erybody should 
We will send free, have this book, 
postpaid, to all and those who 
who send their send for it will 
names, an Iillus- ever after thank 
trated Pamphlet their lucky stars. 


hooping Cough, Catarrh, Cholera Morbus, Dysen- 
infor- 


All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive a certificate that the money shall 


be refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Retail pr 
any part of the United States or Canada. 


PAMILY REMEDY 


EVER KNOWN. 


ice, 35 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid to 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., P. O. Box 2118, Boston, Mass. 


NIMENT 





THE 
DR. E. S. FOSTER, 


MOST WONDERFUL 


(Store with C. W. BALDWIN, the Diamond Mer 


chant,) 
Running through to 41 


Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 


We give special attention to the scientific exam- | 
ination of the human eye, and the accurate fitting 


of Spectacles and Eye-glasses for the correction of 
all correctable defects of vision. 
No Charge for Examinations. 


Occulists and Physicians’ orders correctly filled. 
—~ ae neatly executed. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 





ONE PINT OF 
Asahel Wheeler’s 


MARINE VARNISH. 


Mixed with a gallon of any paint for 
outside use will cause it to last twice 
as long as it does without; or when 
paint commences to rub off apply a 
coat of the varnish which will prevent 
it and restore the colors. 145 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE. 


ARM OF 125 ACRES ON THE LINE 

of the Northern R. R., 120 miles from Boston; 
three miles from depot, one mile from village. 
House one and one-half stories, with L; nine fin- 
ished rooms. House painted and blinded, Nice 
Barn 36x40. Thirty acres of mowing and tillage, 
twenty-five acres of wood land; balance pasture. 
Fine sugar orchard of 400 trees. One of the most 
desirable locations in town. Will sell at a low 
price and give good pay day, or will sell buildings 
and twenty-five acres. me and see the place. 


HAZEN F. WOOSTER, 


Canaan, N. H. 





Send 6 cents for Samples of 
Cloths from which we will 
make to measure, a pair of 


The Celebrated 


BAY STATE PANTS 


For $3. 
Vests to match for $2.25, 
If you cannot wait, send size 
of waist, hip, inside leg 
measure, together with $3, 
and 35 cents for express, 
and say what color you 
prefer, and we will send 
the pants to your address, neatly boxed. 
guaranteed, and a good value for the money. 
to the American Express Se un? Boston. _ 


BAY STATE PANTS 00,, 32 Hawley Street, Boston, Math 


|CUSTOM MADE PANTS $3 


Sat icf, ctiot 
We refet 





Sheathing Paper, All Hinds, Low Prices: 


WE ARE SELLING ROOFING 
$2.00 PER 100 SQ. FEET. 
IND, PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 


143 DUANE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





Send stamps for samples. Mention this paper. 


Frye’s Patent Steel Coulter Harrow. 





Set Etsy ye: bison TE part aii + 


THE BEST IN USE. 


(THE TEETH ARE MADE OF THE 
best spring steel oil tempered and hammer 
sharp. They are arranged in such a manner tla 
they cannot choke with stones, stalks, rubbish &¢» 
and enter the ground easily. 

When desired we supply teeth and irons alone 
and furnish pattern of frame. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO.," 
71 Clinton, 80 & 82 So. Market Street’; 
and 34 Merchants Rew, Boston, Mas 
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Che Markets. 
“BOSTON RETAIL PRICES, 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 








WEDNESDAY, June 2, 1887. 

rCorrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry and Game ; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 
38 & #0, Beef, Pork, Lard and Hams; CrossBy, 
Bros. & Co., Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
Eggs: SAYDS, FURBSER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
a Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDOON & Co.. No. 1, F. H. 
Square, Fruit & Nuts; Coss, BATES & YERXA, 
No. 6 & § F. H. Square, Groceries.| 

Groceries. 


Ginger .. 
Nutmegs . 
Mace ... 
Starch— 
Satin gloss th 
Silver gloss 
Crown polish 
Crackers— 
Boston, ¥ b. ° 
Butter. ..10 @. 
Oyster... 6@. 
Pret « 6 0 04 :@e 
Cereals— 
Oat m’1 ? b. 34@. 
Hominy. .. ° 
Corn meal .2 @. 
Remeal .. @. 
‘ rushed wheat @ 
Buckwheat . 
Jellies,inglass 8 
Jams, in glass 20 
Honey, comb, tb 
Mustard, .. 25 
Horsford’s Prep. 
Tapioca ¥ bh. . 
Sago,# tb... 
Sea Moss, ¥ bh. 
Rice, ¥ th .5,7 
Allspice...- @- Saleratus, # tb 6 
Pepper . -30 @. : Cream Tartar, tb 
Domestic Fruits and Berries. 
les—¥pk 35 @. 60 |Grapes, bh ..8 
APP ied, eb 8 @. 12 | Malaga, bh. .15 
Cranberries,qtl5 @. 20 | Peach, qt can 20 
Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 
Almonds, # 20 @. 30 Pecans, ...15 
Castana, ¥ h 12 @. 15 |Prunes, Vb .8 
Citron, ¥ t .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s b16 
Dates, ? tH .10@. 15 Valencias, tb & 
30 
20 
25 


ur— 25 @. 3 
won call, b’15 60 @ 575 ’ 
Taylor’s best @ 550 . 
St. Louis .5 00 @ 5 25 
Tea— 
Oolong e 035 @. 75 
Japan. . - 35 @. 75 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 
Hyson,best . @. 90 
Coffee— 
s Old Gov. Java @. 35 
Rio, . » + +26 @. 28 
Mobasses— 
Porto Rico, gal 
45 @ 


s 


Cienfuegos . 
Syrup.-- 

New Orleans 
Cooking . + + 
Maple syrup90 


Sugar— 
Granulated fb 
Powdered 
Crushed e* 
Yellow « « « th 

Spices— 
Cassia, ¥B . 
Cloves «ss 


oe = 
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Figs, ? bh ..15@. Muscatels,tb 10 

Filberts, ? & 15 @. Walnuts, Eng.15 

Lemons, doz 15 @. Naples, ... 

Oranges, ¥ dz 18 @. = Zante cur’nts, 10 
@. 1 


Peanuts, Vb. 8 | 
Vegetables. 
Peas, split, ¥ qt 
Potatoes, pk 35 
bbl . .300 
Radishes, bch . 6 
Squashes— 
arrow, ¥ b 


 - ££. < 
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Beans, ¥ pk . 50 
Beets, # pk . - 
Cabbages, ea 10 | 
Carrots, . .pk 
Cucumbers,ea 8 
Lettuce, ¥ hd 5 
Mint, dch, . Tomatoes, tb . 
Onions, pk . ° Turnips,pk .. 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Butter, ¥ b— Cheese, ¥ ib . 15 
Lump, ..30 @. 34 Brie, each, . 
Creamery, . 25 @. 27 Neufchatel, e 
Prime tub,.25 @. 30 gs, doz .1 
common, .20 @. 22 ape, . « -: 

Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, ¥ b15 @. 20 |Pigeons,doz . 
spring, ¥ tbh 40 @. 50 oe ¥pr. . 
Fowls, # th .15 @. 18 | Turkeys, Vb 18 @. 
Meats--Fresh. 
Mutton— 
legs, ¥ b&b .15 
fore qr, ¥ b 8 
chops, ¥ tb . 17 
hasiet,ea. .6 
Pork, ¥ tb— 
Roast &steak11 
Suet, # th. . .6 
Tallow, # b&b .5 ¢ 
Veal, hind qr 15 
foreqr...-s 
loins, .. . 15 


Smoked, &c. 


Tongues, # tb 11 
Smoked, ea 87 , 


aoeGOOS 
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Beef, ¥ b— 

Sirloin steak 23 @. 25 
Round do..15 @. 18 
Rump do .20 @. 25 
Rib, roast .12 @. 20 
Chuckrib. .6 @. 10 
Liver. ..-8 @. 10 

Lamb— 
hind qr, # 16 @. 18 
fore qr. ¥ bh 8 @. 10 
Lard, leaf, ¥? b8 @. 9 
Tried, ...9@. 10 
Meats--Salt, 


Pork, hams, 613 @. 


Bacon, ¥ bh . @. 
Shoulders,tb 74@. Pigs’ feet, ¥ tb 
Salt, 7 tb .10 @. Sausage, ¥ tb 11 | 
Beef, corned, h6 @. Bologna, ¥ tb 
Smoked, ¥# ib20 @. Tripe,¥? BH . 8 @.1 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry, ¥# &.8 @. 10 Salt, # kit350 @ 500 
Clams, ¥ gall . @. 60 |Lobster,¥B.. @. 18 
Green turtle,#?tb @. 20 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Halibut,sm, ¥ hb @. 17 ¥ gall . .120 @ 140 
Herrings, do.dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. 20 @. 30 
Scaled, ¥ box @. 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— pickled. .«. @. 124 
-8 @. 2 


Salt, each 
Fish--F resh. 


Basé,striped,b17 @. 20 Flounders,Jb . @. 
Blue fish, th. . @. 15 |Haddock,¥b. @. 
Butter fish, tb. - 12 | Halibut, #7 b 15 @. 
Cod, #7 th «ee - 8 |Mackerel,ea 10 @. 
pickled, ¥ bb. - 8 |Perch,thdoz . @. 
tongues, # tb . 15 | Pickerel, ¥ th 12 @. 
liver oil, pt @ 
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- 50 |Salmon, h. .. @. 3 
Crabs, . - 75 |Shad, # th... @. 
a Roe, ¥ th ... @ 
. 12 | Trout, brookth40 @. 
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WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 


Boston, Wednesday evening, June 1, 

The volume of business done shows some im- 
provement, and has a healthier tone. But people 
have grumbled about small profits so long that 
they continue the same kind of talk. Railroad 
earnings continue large, and the tramp of the 
march of business prosperity can evidently be 
heard. The wool market continues the most un- 
satisfactory. Cotton is firm, iron a little dull, and 
produce generally lower. 

Apples.—Apples are closing out of the market 
earlier than usual. Only afew baldwins are now 
otfering, and russets are the only apple on general 
sule. When bananas are so plenty and so cheap 
there is but little call for apples any way. Apples 
and cider are the treat for cold winter even ngs. 
If you have ever seen the joy on the faces of the 
boys and girls of a country school district as the 
apples and cider were passed round, and have seen 
the older visitors eating their apples with a knife 
and taking their cider down in only two or three 
gulps, you know their is happiness in that stand- 
ard country treat. 

rhe best russets $4 00@450; common stock, 
$2.50@3. Choice evaporated are quoted at 12@15 
cts; Sun-dried apples are quiet at 5@6 cents; old 
2ate. 

New York:—Choice baldwin apples selling at 
$4 004 bbl, russets $300 to 350; the yn | 
evaporated apples is about exhausted and selling 
fancy from 15 to 16; state quarters and sliced 5 to 
6 cents. 

Ashes—Pots at 44@5c; pearls at 5@6c ¥ bb. 

Barley.—Quotations are maintained at 70 to 
80c for Canada. In Chicago 50 to 58 cents. The 
market is nominal with very light sales. 

Keans.—Are very firm and selling at full quo- 
tations, while stocks are light and in few hands. 
Prices are well up and there are now a indi- 
cations that the farmers of New England will real- 
ize a handsome price before next fall for all their 
surplus stock of beans. Thereis no — call 
except for the best York State small hand picked 
pea bean, the marrow pea, mediums and yellow 
eyes, The small pea bean is regarded as the best. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked pea 
$1 85@1 90 # bush; choice N. Y. large hand-picked 
do $1 80@1 85; small Vt. hand-picked pea $1 95@ 
209; choice screened do $150@170; hand-picked 
medium $1 80@185; choice screened do $1 50@ 
170; choice improved yellow eyes $1 65@1 75. 
Canned peas 80@90c. Green peas $115@1 25 ¥ 
bush for choice Western; 95c@105 for Northern. 
Jobbing prices 10c higher. 

New York :—There is no change to note in the 
market on beans, and selling choice medium from 
$175 to 180; marrow $200 to210; white kidney 
$170 to 175; red $1 65 to 175 

Beef, Fresh—The market is rather dull with 
prises a little lower. The receipts have been 
arge but as the demand has been sharp there has 
been no accumulation. 

We quote choice steers, 7@—c ¥ &; good 
steers, 64c; light, 6@9c; choice heavy hinds 
9410c; good do, 8@9c; heavy fores, 44@—c; sec- 
ond quality, 4@44c; rumps, 11@12c; rounds 7@8c; 
loins 12@14. 

Beef, Packed—The market for packed meats 
has been ruling fair with unchanged rates. 

We quote prices of extra family beef, $10@10 50 
’ bbl; extra mess, $8@9; beef hams, $22; tripe, 
half bbls, $3 75. 

Boots and Shoes.—There has been a large 
humber of buyers in Boston from all the principal 
cities south and West, and manufacturers nave 
taken large fall orders, Nearly ail fall contracts 
On staple and seasonable lines have now been 
placed. Manufacturers in order to do a large 
business have been obliged to make some conces- 
sions on prices; indeed, so much has this been 
done that the business of making boots and _ shoes 
1as to be carried on a very small profit. Wages 
are low and no advance can be made. There is 
such a crop of young shoe makers coming into the 
factories that within a few years, prices for such 
work will be even less than now. Those who have 
& good bench had better keep it. 


Butter.— Receipts of the week, 22,601 pkgs 
2nd 2690 boxes. Last week’s receipts 15,926 pks and 
2857 boxes. 

The receipts have been pretty liberal for the 
Past few days, and prices are a littledown. Buyers 
Want to get the new butter at a low price and so 

buy only for immediate use, thinking that with 
the increase of supplies there will come a decrease 


of 





Northern butter holders are not satis- 
fied even with present prices and so hang on to 
what they have. The dairy men sell their butter 
to the country merchant in exchange for goods, 
then the tr.der sends the stock to Boston com- 
mission houses, but they are not able to get satisfac- 
tory prices and consignments are comparatively 
small. The milk mencan get better returns to 
take their milk right to the creamery, than by mak- 
ing it into butter themselves besides saving all the 
trouble. 

The best brands of Western creamery are quoted 
at 19 to 20 cents, second quality at from 17 to 18 
cents; imitation creamery 14@16 cents. Vermont 
creamery 81 to 20c, dairy 16 to 26c. Baker’s butter 
10g12c. 

In Chicago, Elgincreamery is dropping at 18 cts. 
At St. Albans genral price 15 to 18 cents; select- 
ed 18 to 19 cents. New Elgin butter was steady 
at 17 cts. 

New York:—Receipts are large from the West 
and prices continue low, and fancy creamery worth 
from 17 to 18c; half firkin tubs and pails, choice, 
16 to 18c; good 15 to léc. 

Cheese. — Receipts of the week 2355 boxes, 
and 0 barrels, against 1589 boxes and 0 barrels 
last week. 

The cheese market is comparatively sparce on 
full cream stock, and the market is fairly we'l 
cleaned up. If there is any real want to-day it 
is more choice cream lots. 

We quote Northern choice new 11@12c; common 
grades 8 to 10 cts;Ohio and Western9@1lc. 

‘ In Liverpool, the market is quoted at 55 shil- 
ngs. 

New York:—Fancy, 10 to 104c; prime 10c and 
good 9 to 9} cents. 

Coal.—The anthracite coal trade continues dull 
at steady prices. Freights continue at the lowest 
rates. Nova Scotia coal is in increasing demand, 
and prices are a little higher than last year. 

The retail prices are as follows: white ash 
stove, $5.00@5.50; Lehigh stove, $5.50@6.00; 
Franklin stove, $7 00. 

Coffee.— The market for Rio coffee during the 
past few days has been decidedly active notwith- 
standing the higher plane of prices. Mild grades 
are firm, and both the East and West India va- 
rieties are held with a great deal of confidence. 
Rio is the great coffee for the country trade, but 
in the city the old government Java is the great 
favorite and on the whole it gives the best satis- 


faction. 

Quoted prices, raw, Mocha, # tb, 26@32c; old 
Gov. Java, 22@28c; Maracaibo, 15@27c; Rio, 
19@22c the bulk of sales bring about 21 cents. 

Corn—The trade in corn has been rather light 
with prices about as last week. We presume, how- 
ever, that those farmers who want to buy a little 
corn or meal will find some difficulty in finding any 
reduction. 

We quote high mixed 53@54c; steamer yellow 
53454; good no grade 50@51 cents. 

Corn at Chicago 38c ; NewYork 49c. 


mous. Reseyee of the week 11,682 cases, 249 
bbls, 4 boxes. Last week’s receipts 8340 cases, 
432 barrels, 20 boxes. 

Receipts continue large but not quite so heavy 
as last year. This is accounted for by the bad con- 
dition of roads in the egg districts down East. 
Large receipts are expected directly, when prices 
will rule still lower. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 12@14c. 
Western 121013 cents in large lots. Duck eggs 
léc; goose eggs 20 cents, 

New York:—Receipts of eggs, however, are 
light, and selling State, Penn. and Canada from 14 
to 144 cent, with fancy white leghorn at from 17 to 
20 cent. 

Fish.—During the past week there has been 
liberal receipts of cod fish, Fresh halibut is plenty 
and prices low. Mackerel fleets are off the Nova 
Scotia coast. 

Dry and pickled: cod pickled bank, $350@3 75 
#” cwt; Georges $3 00@4 20; pollceck, $2 75@3 00; 
mackerel, No 1, # bb] $16@18: No 2, 814@15; No 
3, $8@10; herring No. 1 ¥ box, 11@16c; pickled, bbl, 
$4 004650; California salmon $16 ¥ bol. 

Oysters.—We quote Norfolks at 90c@$1 15; P, K.’s 
$130; select $150; cultivated and fancy, $175 
@2; clams 50c. Sales light and prices nominal. 

Feed.—Spring bran is quoted in sacks $20 50- 
@2100. Cotton seed meal has advanced to $26 
@26 50. The high prices continue on account of 
high freights. 

Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent; old papers jc; 
old books 14c; white rags 3c@4c; old brass 7c; old 
iron 4@ic; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2 to 34c. 

Flour and Meal—The outlook for the wheat 
market is remarkably good. Aside from all specu- 
lative conditions which tends to put up the price, 
there is still the legitimate demand for wheat and 
flour which is the weightiest feature of the market 
today. English and continental buyers of wheat 
and flour are coming to understand that American 
wheat is cheaper and beit:r for them than Indian 
or Russia wheat, therefore all lines shipping export 
wheat from the West are crowded with business. 
Export prices in a measure control home rates, so 
flour and wheat are likely to bring better prices 
than now. Whether the prices of wheat be high 
or low there is this comforting assurance, that there 
is more wheat on hand than ever boafore at this 
season of the year, and that there is no danger of 
a famine at home or abread. Movements in the 
flour market have been rather light as the millers 
and the buyers have been so far apart in their 
prices. Buyers do not want to pay any more than 
they have done and are fighting hard against it. 
Millers, however, have to pay more for their 
wheat, sothey can not sell at former prices and 
make a fair profit in manufacturing flour. Now 
as wheat has advanced in price because of the con- 
tinual and increasing demand for American wheat 
in Europe and as that demand is likely to continue 
it becomes quite apparent that the prices of the 
millers and the buyers will soon meet and that too 
on the ground, or a little beyond, where the millers 
now stand. So flouris likely to be even higher 
than now, perhaps a dollar a barrel on the best 
grades, and whenever the buyers shall concede the 
advance, sales will be large and ‘‘the old clock will 
run again.” 

We quote round car lots from mills: 
superfine $250@3 00; extras, $3 25@4 10; bakers 
$4 50G@4 65; winter wheat stratght rollers $ 4 50@ 
5 25; patents $5 10@5 25; $4 20@4 50 Mich. stone. 
Canada flour $4 25@475. Corn meal $2 35@3 00; 
granulated $300; Rye flour $300@3 25; oatmeal 
$5 00@5 90. 

Fruit—Bananas have arrived in large quanti- 
ties and the prices have ruled exceedingly low in 
cargo lots. Indeed they have sold at retail at 
prices astonishingly low. The Aspinwalls have 
sold at $2 to $3 50 per bunch; Jamaicas at $1 to 
$250; Baracoa at $125 to$2. Florida oranges 
range from $3 50 to $5; Messina and Palermo sell 
at $243. 

Lemons sell from $3 to $4; ordinary $142. 
Pineapples sell at from $12@$15 per 100. Cape 
Cod cranberries sell for $13 and $14 per barrel 
with very light receipts. Strawberries have been 
pouring in by the cargo and car loads almost hour 
ly. Such quantities were never seen here. Prices 
ranging from 6@8 cents. 
peddled out on the streets the past week at 10 cents 
a box, and three boxes for a quarter. 

New York :—Strawberries in very heavy receipt 
and selling Jersey trom 8 to 10c ¥ quart, and Md. 
6to8&; cherries 10c; raspberries 22 to 23c; black- 
berries 9 cents. 

Hay and Straw.—Hay is firm for choice 
pressed, but ordinary kinds are dull and are sold 
only at low figures. There is not much first best 
hay in the market, and those who have it on hand 
would do well to ship it at once. Rye straw is 
steady. No demand for oat straw. 

Choice prime hay, $18 00@20; fair to good, $144 
17 00 poor to ordinary, $10@13; east swale, $849. 
Rye straw, choice, $14@16 00; oat straw, $749. 
The total receipts of hay and straw for the week 
were 152 cars, against 140 cars last week. 

New York :—There is a continued good demand 
for prime hay and selling from 75 to 90c ¥ cwt.; 
straw 55 to 65c. 

Hides and Leather—The leather market has 
enjoyed a fair amount of business. Manufacturers 
are buying with greater confidence. There is the 
greatest call for heavy stock in men’s wear, and 
for fine stock in ladies wear. 

Sole, hemlock, 23@26c for choice and common; 
damaged and poor 18@20c; Union 29@31c; Rough, 
choice 26@28c; light 23@25c; others, 23@25c; belt- 
ing and harness, 26@32c; calf skins, 32@3sc. Jin- 
ished, first quality, buff and grain, 14@18c; glove, 
12@15c; wax, 16@17c; brogan 17@20c; kip 17@ 
19c; calf skins, 70@80c. 


Hops.—Choice 1886 Eastern and New York, 
18c; common to medium do, 10@l6c; good to 
choice 1885, 8@1lc. Trade continues quiet. 


Honey.—Honey is selling all the way from 8 
to lic per th according to quality, fancy single 
comb 13c. Beeswax 21 to 23c. New York, honey 
7 @llc. 

Lumber.—There is considerable building foing 
on, which creates a special demand for builder’s 
stock. There is also a scarcity of supply beginning 
to be felt and prices are tending upwards. The 
market in spruce is in a very strong position owing 
to the continued scarcity of 4 Spruce lumber 
is selling at from $20@22, while coarse boards 
sell at from$14@16. Ash lumber is in good de- 
mand The supply of plank, joist and timber is not 
equal to the demand and prices are firm with q1ick 
sales. 

Hemlock boards are in exceedingly good 
demand at from $13 to 14 for planed and clipped 
and $11@12 for the rough. Clapboards, pine 
extra $50@55; spruce extra $28@30; fair $15@22; 
Shingles, cedar $3 00@ 375, spruce $135 @150; 
cypress $5; standard lathes $2 25. Indianna black 
walnut sells at $95@110; ash, $40@45; oak, $40; 
cherry, $70@80; butternut, $55@60; cypress, $32@ 
$35. 


in price. 


Molasses—There has been a fair demand for 
the grocery ades. Prices remain for Porto 
Rico, 36cts; Barbadoes 25@27c; Cienfuegos, 21@ 
23 cts; New Orleans, 45@48 pen gee 50@55c ; 
sugar house at 9@lic, with a sm stock on the 
market. 

Maple Sugar.—Much of the stock in the mar- 
ket is of inferior quality and has to be sold for 
what it will bring. Sold in choice clear cakes 
from 7@8c; in pails and tubs 6@7c; common 
grades of syrup sell at 50 cents; choice sells 
at from 60 to 65c per gallon. 

Mutton and Veal.—There is but little doing 
in spring lambs, nor of veals. If farmers could see 
the difference in the sale of ordinary or very choice 
veal, they would not send so much poor stuff into 





fine and | 


Strawberries have been | 





market. Veals are now in good supply and only a 
few fancy calves react. 10 cents. T ey should not 
be shipped wrapped in skins this warm weather. 
Ag many Kastern lambs as well as veals come 
in affected by the heat. 

We quote choice heavy Eastern lambs, 12@15c; 
poor to good, 7@9c; spring lambs 18@20c; Brighton 
mutton 8@9c; Chicago do 6@8c; Eastern veal, 
choice, 9@10 cents; fair to good 6@8c; common and 
poor, 2 to 4 cents. 

New York :—Spring dressed lambs 7 to 9 cents; 
Dressed calves are firmer in price and selling from 
74 to 84c. 

Oats.—The market is a little more brisk with 
prices a little off. Fancy clipped oats are in special 
demand, while mixed grades are only nominal. 

We quote receiver’s prices for oats in carload 
lots choice “eo 41@cents; extra choice 42cts; 
No 1, white, 40@41c; No2 white, 39@40c; mixed 
37@38c. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week 3447 pkgs, against 2137 
last week. Prices for large tubs 13 cts; small 
boxes 134cts. 

Oil.—There is a firm market on cottonseed oil, 
and full prices have been realized. Sperm and lin- 
seed oilin good demand Linseed 45450; whale 
crude 30@33 refined 40 @ 48; Sperm, winter, 80481; 
Sperm bleachea 83@86; sperm crude 73; Lard, 
winter, ex 58462; Nos. 141@42; Neatsfoot ¥ gal. 
50470; Fish oils 25@37; Cotton seed, crude Bq 
35; refined 40445; Olive oil 80@82 cents ¥ gal; 
Refined kerosene 8@9c ¥ gal; extra 9@10c; naph- 
tha 10@11 # gal. i 

Poultry and Game.—The receipts are light 
and consist in the most part of small lots of fresh 
killed fowls. There is now an seoennaing supply of 
this year’s chickens coming in, and they are in 
good demand at previous prices, There is but lit- 
tle if any game in the market. 

We quote: Choice Northern turkeys and fowls 
14 to ldcts; fair to good 10@12c; Western iced 12@ 
14 cents. Spring chickens 25@36c; Ducks 10 to l4c. 

New York:—Iced, in large supply and selling 
slow; turkeys9 to 10c; fowls 8 to 9c; spring chick- 
ens, dressed, 30 to 45c; live, large, 25 to 30c; 
small 20c; fowls 7 to 8c. 

Pork and Lard—The packing operations of 
the West continues much larger than Jast year. 
Western breeders have been feeding their hogs 
heavily and the stock is now coming forward in 
good quality. It is hardly likely that the prices, 
which have declined slightly, will go any lower in 
the near future. There is a larger reqnest for ex- 
port pork than last year and this is likely to con- 
tinue. The English market in particular is likely 
to be much better even than now. 

We quote: Backs $18 00@18 50; long cuts $17 75 
@18 00; lean ends $17 25@17 50; extra prime pork 
$15 00@15 50; prime mess $17 00@1750; pork 
lard in tierces 8cts; packages 84@9c; hams 12— 
a12kc; boneless bacon 10@11c; smoked shoulders 
8a8ic;freshribs 10@10}e; dressed hogs 7@7ic. 

Potatoes.—Receipts, 88 car loads. Buyers 
have not taken hold freely owing to the great ad- 
vance in price. The price is far above what the 
potato is worth as an article of food. There isa 
rather light trade. Chenangoes are in fair suppl 
and are now in good condition. The stocks whic 
were held back by the floods work off slow as they 
were not in very good condition. 

We quote extra nice Houlton rose 90 cents ¥ 
bushel; Hebrons, 90c@$1 # bushel; Vermont and 
New York, rose and Hebrons, §50@85c; Burbanks, 
80c; Maine do 85c; eastern prolifics 85c; white 
brooks 75c; Jersey sweet potutoes, $3 00@3 50. 
Eastern chenangoes 78480 cts. 

New York:—The receipts of potatoes are only 
moderate, and as there is a falling off in foreign 
imports the market continues firm and selling 
choice rose, burbank and hebron at 8250 ¥ bbl., 
in bulk; double headed bbls, at $275; new South- 
ern $5 00 to 6 00 # bbl. As the new crops are only 
moderate we an.icipate firm market for some time 
to come. 

Rye.—Steady demand for this cereal chiefly for 
home use, It comes from NewYork State. Prices 
59@60 cents. Rye is coming more general favor 
for table use. 


Sait.—Turk’s Island, # hhd, $2 25; coarse per 
bag 90c. Liverpool fine per sack $1 35; coarse-fine | 


8(0c; mineral salt per ton $12; ground rock salt, 20 
pound boxes, 17c; 10 pound boxes 11c; 5 pound 7c. 
Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co. Boston. 
Timothy # bush, 45 bs, 
Fair to good . «se ee we 0 wo 0 @ o $1 SOG$2 00 
Prime ecco eoce ee een oe eo OS 10a@2 15 
Selected or choice Northern. . . . .$215@225 
Red tops per sack 50 ths. 
Western cee e vee ane 62 68 owe 90a@2 00 
New Jersey o> oe 68 & os. 6 6.4 2 2 B2 15@2 20 
Clover per b. 
Ohio 
Michi an . . . bd ° . . . . . . . . . . . . 8ic 
PTE «42 ce eee se eaetesesce 
White Dutch sa 06 se . 1l6c 
Aleike «cccese e « e126 
Lucerne or Alfalfa . e « 0 23C 
Hungarian per bush, 48 tbs . « + $105 
German Millet per bush, 50 b e + 8125 
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Common er ee ee - $110 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 ths ' 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 ths... - $100 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 tbs... «$1 75 

Self Raising Mixtures.—Thie F. M. Holmes 
brown bread mixture, 48 one pound packages, 
$190; buckwheat, 60 one pound packages, $3 00; 
cream biscuit flour, 48 one pound puckages, $2 80. 

Soap.—Prices per box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv- 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $3 94; Babbitt’s best, 8425; Dobbins, 3480; 
Good Will, $4 10; Marsailles, $5 50; Queen, $3 85. 

Sugar.—An important feature of the market 
has been the large receipt of raw sugar. Refiners 
get their sugar for refining at about 4 cent less 


- $180 


tnuan last year. The sale of refined sugars has been | 


a fair average, but buyers confine themselves to 
small lots. The country merchants evidently do 
not like the high prices and are disposed to wait 
for a downward turn. 

Prices powdered, 6@6}; coffee crush, 44@5c; 
yellow 4@4ic. Brown 34 to4; Wholesale grocers’ 
prices for granulated given at 64 cents. 

Spices—Sales steady. The markefis compara- 
tively featureless. Prices higher. Cassia # th 7@ 
10c; cloves, 28@32c; ginger, 5@7; pimento, 5@9c; 
black pepper, 16@24c; nutmegs, 55a75c. 

Tallow.—The British prices of tallow are now 
at a very low point and it is very low here. Coun- 
try tallow has only a slow sale for 14@2 cents for 
rough and 34@4 cents for rendered. 

Teas.—Large quantities af the new crop of Ja- 
ans have errived and are of fine quality. Such 
ots are readily disposed of at 45 cents, or about two 

cents per pound higher than last year. 

Formosa 25@28c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50@60c, 
Gunpowder # th 25@55c; Imperial 24@45c; Hy- 
son 17@35c; Young Hyson 15 to 40c; Hyson Skin 
23@30c; Souchong 15@58c; Olong 15a@40c; Japan 
18@23c; choicest 45c; Amoy 16@25c. 

Truck.—Norfolk truck is coming forward quite 
freely. Choice lots of cabbage sell at fair prices. 
Peas have been very irregular in quality. Florida 
cucumbers are very nice. Native asparagus is 
plenty and nice and sells quickly at fair prices. 

We quote cabbage, native, # bbl, $200@3 00; 
beets # bush, $150; Norfolk turnip $200@3 00 
¥ hundred bunches; Cape Cod do $225 ¥ bbl; 
Hubbard squash $3 50 ¥ bbl; native onions ¥ bbl, 
$3 00; Bermuda onions per crate $1 35; carrots # 
bush, 1 50; lettuce 50475 # doz; spinach 35 ¥ 
bush; native dandelions, 23 # bushel; parsnip 
$150; rhubarb 2@3c; Florida cucumbers $2 50—@ 
¥ crate; asparagus $1 25c. 

New York:—There is a very large supply of 
onions and selling Bermuda at $1 25 # crate; New 
Orleans 31 25 to 1 50 # sack choice stock, Aspar- 
agus $1 25 to 200% dozen; Beans $100 to 125 ¥ 
crate; peas $100to 150 ¥ crate; tomatoes $3 00 
# bushel crate. 

Mill Feed.—Winter bran $20421; spring $19 
@20; sack bran $21; middlings $21@23; cotton 
seed meal $25@26. 

Wool—The wool market is in a very unsettled 
condition. Prices are higher in the West than 
Eastern manufacturers will pay. Boston dealers are 
not over anxious to sell as they could 
not replenish their stocks if they did. Manufac- 
turers feel that they are the real buyers, and that 
if they do not care to pay the price asked, they can 
get their wool for what they want to pay. Again, 
ifthe high prices of Western wool continues the re- 
sult will be large importations of foreign and Eng- 
lish combing wools, also of Australian and Monte- 
video wools, In Texas wools sell for from 20@22c; 
Kentucky, 28@31c; Missouri, 27@29c; Colorado, 
20c. The farmers of New Hampshire are now be- 
ing paid 23 and 23 cents for good lots. Farmers 
would do well to consign their wool, if they nave 
large and good lots,to some reliable commission 
house in Boston, rather than to sell to some spec- 
ulator. Wools that are quoted at 28 cents here 
ought to net the farmer who consigns them about 
25 cents. The commission, freight, truckage and 
use ot money invested would amount to about 24 
or 3 centsa pound. The New Hamp-hire farmer 
can afford to keep sheep so long as he can sell good 
washed medium wool at 25 cents, and can make 
money at it too. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 102 Federal street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 28c; fine wasbed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 25c; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘‘a” super 35 to 
42; **b’’? super, 30 to 32c. 

Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 
ee us the ea agg quotations: Fine unwashed 

Yermont 21@22c; New Hampshire ditto 21@22c; 
washed ditto 29@30; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 34@36c; 
choice Maine super pulled 42@45c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported aque for the NEw ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GLO. J. FOX. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—The run of live stock has 
been fairly heavy this week. Excepting cattle, 
values have generally been sustained. Fat Hogs 
have numbered over 17,000 head, the pork for 
the home and foreign trade. The western rule 
steady at 53@6} cts, live weight. The market 
for sheep is sore as good as dealers could ex- 

ct at this time of the year, wh: n veals are plenty. 

astern lambs will soon be marketed and July ist 
is the usual season for Canada flocks to arrive. 
For any full lot, 54cts,is the top price on veal 
calyes. There are a good number of nice veals in 
market, and some that are very slim, not hardly 








| A.A. Pond. . 


Prices generally sustained on 
Milch cows are in moderate 
demand and sell slow, $50 is considered a good 
rice on nice milkers, except very fancy. ork- 
ng oxen business is getting down pretty fine, 
probably not half a dozen pairs in market. Live 
rad in moderate demand at a deciine of 1 cent 


worth marketing. 
the various grades. 


Wednesday was stormy and few buyers were at 
market. 

FOREIGN TRADE.—The tone of the English 
market has not changed materially from a week 
ago. Our exporters will within a week look for 
lower quotations on cattle at Liverpool; Canadian 
parties have started 593 head from this port, they 
were Canada cattle, probably still fed. Exporting 
cattle from that source will never increase, and 
our own home exporters will be cautious about 
shipping. Late quotations still at 104@11 cts ¥ tb. 
Shipments of the week from this port as follows. 
F. H. Walker shipped on the Steamer Roman, for 
Liverpool, 400 cattle and Crofford & Lunnis 193 do. 
we a California 449 cattle for A. N. Monroe for 

sondon. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET. 
Cattle. Sheep.Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 
This week,. . .2,091 11,262 147 17,883 1,972 
Last week .. .1,368 11,804 244 14,282 1,903 
lyrago, June 2, 1.692 5,921 288 21,569 1,859 
Horses, 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 
STATE 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine...» 72 — 
N Hampshire 24 1.201 
Vermont .. 83 1,025 
Massachusetts 154 380 
New York .. 180 

Total '+ecae.a8ce8eaee eee » 2,091 11,262 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Fitchburg .1,C51 3,210! Eastern... 62 _ 

Lowell .. 47 52 | Old Colony . 

Bos.& Alb’y 864 8,000 / On fo’t & boate 67 

N.Y. &N.E. _ — a 

Total :091 11,262 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

Maine— 

Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veails. 

24 

37 

37 

22 


FROM SEVERAL 


Cattle. Sheep. 
R. Isl. eee 52 _— 
Western . . 1,113 8,476 
Canada... 593 
N. Brunswick — 


sree eowewse eee 66 6 


F. H. Coolidge... 
I, C, Libby & Son 
J.H. Libby ..-. 
E. L. Libby ... 
C. E. Ross 
G. E. Lincoln 


ee 8 
New Hampshire— 
Aldrich & Johnson... 1 
Dow & Moulton . 

oh Bee 8 st 8 

Breck & Wood. . 

I. B. Sargent. . 

H. A. Wilcox 


W. Ricker & Son 
N. K. Campbell . 
R. P. Pollard... 
G. H. Sprigg. « » 
A.J. Piper... . 
Hall & Seaver .. 
M.G. Flanders . 
R. G. Kimball a. 
Stocker Bros. 

G. A. Bruce . 
B.S. Hastings 


J.B. Remick. ® 

A. Williamson ° 

kK. E. French & Co 

C. P. Burke 

W. L. Engrem 

F. Fairbanks . 

L. W..Tinker. 7 14 

¥F.S. Kimball ee 4 
Massachusetts— 


4 


-_ 
NOK OKnneKH ower 


. 18 





A. A. Smith 
J.s. Henry . 
C. Bette « 6 2 
J. A. Bullard. . 
C. U. Burbank . . 
W. 4H. Bardwell 
C. D. Pease 
Scattering 
D. S. Bush 


; Ss. 8-8 6 ¢ 1 


New York— 
W. Fisher 35 
C. N. Hollis 


Rhode Island— 
W. Scollans ,. 2 


F. H. Walker ‘ 
Crofford & Lunnis ... 
Western— 
G. A. Sawyer «e«ees 
Farrell & McFlynn.., . 
Farrell & Nagle . 
Hollis & Co. 
A. N. Monroe 
J. A. Hathaway 


36 


744 
333 





BEEF CATTLE. 

The supply of cattle is sufficient for the demand. 
We find Western—Connecticut River, Northern 
~and Eastern cattle at the yards. But the move- 
ment from Maine was light. 
ture of the market was the decline in the values of 
cattle jct # th. 


pastures to a great extent, that the shrinkage 
upon such slaughtering cattle will be larger than 
when stall fed, and distillery fed cattle are market- 
ed, not considered as good ascorn fed. The above 
reasons may perhaps account asthe cause of the 
decline of jct this week on the cattle offered. In 
our quotations we class 5}c as the top fancy price 
on any beeve in market, and but few at that rate. 
The bulk of sales at 44@5c, L W. 
rather singular and unusual, was the way butchers 
neglected very heavy and fat cattle. Either the 
market has of late been too heavily stocked with 
such cattle or the too heavily fatted beef does not 


ever, of such stock is always wanted. We were 
surprised when informed that acertain bunch of 


tb. 
being sold at 5c, L W. 
butchers were moderate in their wants. 


the Fitchburg R. R. Nearly 600 Canadian cattle 
were shipped via the Grand Trunk to market, for 
the export trade, also between 300 and 400 head of 
Western. 

Do not hurry your stock to market as prices on 
cattle are very low, such as are used for beef. 
Beef cattle just now, are a shade lower than they 
can be manufactured to a profit. 

Sales of cattle at Union market: 2 cattle weigh- 
ing 3000Ibs and 1 stag of 1300Ibs were sold at $157 
by R. G. Kimball; 47 Western premium steers av 
1489lbs at 54c L W; 19do av 1150tbs at 4$c; 8 do av 
1250tbs at 4§c; 6 do av 1100tbs at 44c by J. A. Hath- 
away. 

7 oxen average 1450Ibs at 4c by L. W. Tinker. 
12 river cattle av weight 1230tbs at 4jc L W by C. D- 
Pease. One of the finest Northern oxen in market 
was sold by F.S. Kimball. weight 1900tb3 at 5c; 
one also at 44c weight 1400Ibs. 2 cattle of 2650tbs at 
4c; 1 steer to dress 1150tbs at 6j¢ D W by B. 8S. 
Hastings; one pr of cattle were sold at 44¢c L W 
that the owner bought last fall to work as wanted. 
They weighed 3250tbs, sold for just $10 more than 
they cost last fall. 

A few sample sales of cattle at Brighton: 7 
steers that av 1050tbs at $480; 3 do av 1310tbs at 5c; 
9 do av 1203Ibs nt $490; 10 do av 1300tbs at $5 05; 7 
do av 1000Ibs at4jc by Farrell & McFlynn. 

Sales of 18 steers av 1459tbs at $490; 15 do av 
1320ibs at 4§c; 18 do av 1475tbs at $490; 15 do av 
1300Ibs at $470; 18 do av 1280Ibs at $4 55; 18 do av 
1426tbs at 5c by A. N. Monroe. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen$6 25 @$6 50 | Second qual.g$5 50 @5 62 
Fair to good5 75 @ 6 00 | Third quality4 00 @4 25 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . . . $675 @7 00 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $475 @487 | Lighttofair®. . @4 40 
G’d toprime4 50 @462 |Slim ...... @425 

A few lots of premium steerscost . .500 @5 124 


WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 


Only a few pairs of working oxen were on sale 
Tuesday, and such as there were were not from 
this State. 

Only a few pairs of working oxen were offered 
Wednesday. 

One pair of working oxen Tr; 7 ft, weigh- 
ing 3000 ths at $125; 1 pair 7ft2 in of 3100 ths at 
$135; 1 pair 6 ft 6 in 2600 ths at $110, by J. D. Hos- 
mer. 

Prices: working oxen pr pair $100@175. Year- 
lings, $8 50@18; 2-year-olds, $14@28; 3-year-olds, 
$24.40. 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


The feed for cows has wonderfully improved in 
Massachusetts for the past week which has caused 
a limitation to the sale of milch cows, aud the re- 
quirements are much lighter than two or three 
weeks ago. We were introduced to two new deal- 
ers from Maine with milch cows and veal calves, 
and who will soon start some Maine lambs to mar- 
ket. We refer to E. L. Libby with 18 milch cows 
and 22 veals, and J. H. Libby with 16 milch cows 
and 37 calves. 

Wednesday milch cows ruled slow. 

Sales by E. L. Lidby of a lot of 4 fair kind of 
cows at $140 or $35 per head. J. H. Libby 5 
choice milkers at $45 # head. A lot of 8 milch 
cows for $300 were sold by I.C. Libby. Sale by 
A. A. Pond of 5 cows and calves for $240. H.D. 
Titus sold 2 milch cows and calves $40 each. L. 
W. Tinker 1 milch cow $45. 

Four milch cows that the owner said were of 

ood quality at $33 each; 4 do at $30, by I. C. 

ibby; 1 new milch cow at $40, by A. Worthen; 1 
new milch cow, choice, at $60; 2 springers at 
$32.50 each; sales of milch cows out of a yard of 25 
head, 3 at $60, 4 at $52,5 at $45 to $52; some at 
$30 to $42, by J. 8. Henry; 3 milch cows for $140; 
6 cows $47.59 each; 8 do at $45; 16 do from $33 to 
$38 ; S springs at $52.50 each; 1 do at $60, b 
W. Scollans; 2 milch cows at $32 and $45, by F. 
H. Coolidge. 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $25@38; com- 
mon $40@50; fancy $50@80. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Latest Western intelligence shows a stronger 
tone to the sheep market. We found at Union 
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The important fea- | 


It is natural to suppose that as the | 
season advances and cattle pick up their feed in | 


What seemed | 


sell as well in the city as lighter steers, a few how- | 


48 Western premium steers were sold at 5jc L W | 
We took note of only one Northern oxen | 
The trade was slow and | 


The bulk of the Watertown arrivals were over | 





market that prices were fully sustained on all 
grades of Northern sheep. It is probable that 
prices will be a shade lower next month as dealers 
affirm that there is no money made et present cost 
in the country. A small lot of slim sheep, av 60 
ths at 3c, by R. G. Kimball; 212 sheep that avy 70 
tbs at 3c, by R. P. Pollard; 61 yearlings, av 85 tbs 
at 6c, by W. H. Bardwell; 3C0 lambs, av 70 tbs at 
5ic; 165 do, av 72 tbs at 5jc; 80 sheep, av 80 ths at 
3jc; 37 yearlings 70 ths at 5c. Probably the best 
yearlings in market were a lot of 31 head, fed by 
S. J. Roberts of Clarmont, N. H, live weight, 
3750 tbs sold to J. B. Thomas by Breck & Wood; 
Sales of 430 Western sheep, av 50 Ibs at 4jc. 

Prices—Sheep and lambs in lots 2@5} c ¥ & or 
$2 00@5 25 # head. Lambs 5}@5c. Spring lambs 
$3@7 each. 

VEAL CALVES. 

Market prices are unchanged. Sales mostly 
from 4@5jc th, with some at 54c. A lot of 11 at 3c. 
37 av 114tbs at 5c; 70 av 130tbs at 5ic; 20 av 114tbs 
at4c. 3 lots from Maine—37, 22, and 37 head ay 
130tbs at 54c; 30 do av 135lbs at 5jc. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@54c. 

SWINE. 


Sales light in small pigs. Only a few required to 
supply the demand. Sales from 8@13c th. Fat hogs 
rule steady in price. Western 5j@6jc, live; North- 
ern dressed 6}@6jc. Store pigs 8@13c tb. 

LIVE POULTRY. 

Supply one ton, and the price 10c bb. 

HIDES, &c. 

HIDES, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, heavy —@éic, lighi—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c ¥ th; calf skins —@7c¥ %. Tallow 
Brighton, 2468e; country,14@2c. Dairy ekins 10g 
25c ea. Pelts,8135@175. Sheared skins 12@25c. 





HORSE MARKET. 


The arrivals of the week prove to be the heaviest 
of the saason and will aggregate over 1000 head. 
The demand continues good, but not equal to the 
market of three weeks ago. Prices fairly sus- 
tained. At combination sale stable about 300 
head changed hands during the week. Quite a 
number of carloads on the way here. All the 
dealers speak well of the way the F. R. R. corpo- 
ration use them in the matter of transportation of 
their horses. M. Thompson of Pilot Mound, Iowa, 
had 18 head, a good fine mixed load of drovers 
and business stock, weighing from 1000 to 1500 
pounds. Prices range from $140 to $225. At 
Russell’s sale stable trade good; sales from $150 
to $300. A. J. Law of Illinois 18 head, mostly 
drivers of good qua ity, all for single harness, age 
five and nine years, weight 1000 and 1250 ths at 
$175 and $300. At Welch & Halls’s 60 head were 
sold in the week; 2 loads from Illinois and 1 from 
Indiana avd trade good. At International Horse 
Exchange a fair business and prices reasonable. 
Hurlbert Bros. were in with 30 head. Prices from 
$150 to $400. 


Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R. Ists,. , 
R.BR.78 « 0 0 
Boston & Maine R.R.78 ...., 
Eastern R.R.68 «esc ecee 
New York & New England R. 
Rutland R. R.68 ....,. 
Boston Water Power Co 
Boston Land Company , 


R. 


NI 
a 


Boston & Alban , R. R. : : 
de 666 
Boston & Maine R. KR. .., 


Cheshire R.R. pref. . 


Connecticut River R. R. 


Manchester & Lawrence R. R. 
Maine Central R.R.. . «+s 
New York & New England R. R. 
Po) ae 
Norwich & Worcester R.R.... 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. 
Gen Oetomy M. &.+1 +2 ts ee 68 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R. 
Te OO eer 
Union Pacific R.R.. . 
U. 8.4 percents. .... 
U.S.3 percents. ...-. 
U. s. Pacific 68, 1895. Ff 
Vermont & Canada R. R. 
Vermont & Massachusetts ° 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. 
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The Oft Told Story 


Oftthe peculiar medicinal merits of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is fully confirmed by the volun- 
tary testimony of thousands who have tried 
it. Peculiar in the combination, proportion, 
and preparation of its ingredients, peculiar 
in the extreme care with which it is put 
up, Hood’s Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures 
where other preparations entirely fail. Pecu- 
liar in the unequalled good name it has made 
at home, which is a “‘tower of strength 
abroad,” peculiar in the phenomena) sales 


it has attained, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


is the most popular and successful medicine 
before the public today for purifying the 
blood, giving strength, creating an appetite. 

“T suffered from wakefulness and low 
spirits, and also had eczema on the back of 
my head and neck, which was very annoying. 
I took one bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
I have received so much benefit that I am 
very grateful, and 1 am always glad to speak 
a good word for this medicine.” Mrs. J. 8S. 
SNYDER, Pottsville, Penn. 


Purifies the Blood 


Henry Biggs, Campbell Street, Kansas City, 
had scrofulous sores all over his body for 
fifteen years, Hood’s Sarsaparilla completely 
cured him. 

Wallace Buck, of North Bloomfield, N. Y., 
suffered eleven years with a terrible varicose 
ulcer on his leg, so bad that he had to give 
up business. He was cured of the ulcer, and 
also of catarrh, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; sixfor$5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 











DURING THE SUMMER 


Much of the discomfort of cooking can be avoided 
by using a stove of this kind. It is not only odor- 
less, but itis perfectly safe and trustworthy. A 
critical examination will convince the most skepti- 
cal that it is a most desirable kitchen utensil. The 
furniture includes all necessary attachments, oven, 
broiler, tea kettle, steam cooker, etc. Sold only by 
the manufacturers, to {whom send for descriptive 
circular. 


THE = WEST ODORLESS VAPOR 


O1L STOVE (0, 
2" BEACH ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


HIRES ROOT BEER 








| Boston Safe Dep. sit and Trust Co., Trustee. 




















DER, PEABODY & C0 


A 
BANKERS, 


113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 


New York office, 1 Nassau St. 


ISSUE MERCANTILE AND TRAVELLERS’ 
CREDITS available in all parts of the world, 
through MESSRS. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO. 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Buy and sell FOREIGN FXCHANGES and 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE, 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Stock and Bond Orders executed in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. 


TO TRUSTEES. 


THE NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE AND 
DEBENTURE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 


special 

















(Incorporated under charter 


granted by the Massachusetts Legislaure) 


Is placing its 


51-2 PER CENT 5-YEAR BONDS 


(Quarterly Interest), 
(Boston Safe Deposit & Trust,Co., De= 
pository and Trustee) 


THROUGH 


CORDLEY, YOUNG & FULLER, 


BANKERS, 


{21 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
These Bonds merit the attention care- 


7% 6% 
The Dakota Loan and Trust Co. 


Paid up Capital, $250,000, 
Guaranteed Farm and 





Seven per cent. City 


| Mortgages Debenture Bonds bearing interest at 6 


pe cent, secured by 105 per cent of first mortgage 
oans on improved real estate, held in trust by the 
Prin- 
cipal and semi-annual interest payable at Eastern 
office, Old State House, 210 Washington street. 
WM. H. HIDDEN, formerly of Ordway, Blodgett 
& Hidden, Manager. 


B. L. JENNESS & CO., 


Late of Tappan, Niles & Co., New York,) 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


7 and 13 Exchange Place, (Up one flight, ) 
BOSTON; MASS. 


Commission orders executed in Stocks, Bonds, 
Cotton, Petroleum, Grain and Provisions in the 





| leading markets, through well known responsible 
| agents. 


Interest allowed on deposits. 
solicited. 
N. B.—Direct Private Wire Facilities. 


O/ SAFEST OF ALL 
ye INVESTMENTS. 





Correspondence 
W. B. CLrarx & Co., of M1n- 


NEAPOLIs, offer First Mortgages 


on Farms in Minnesota and Dakota in amounts of 
$300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 per cent. 
Morigages on Minneapolis City Property, interest 7 
percent. Fifteen years’ experience, 

Send to Boston office for Pamphiet and references 
before vou invest elsewhere 
a EORGE WALLACE, Agent, 19 Milk Street, 


, Boston. 


Cogebie Iron Stocks 


SMALL 





IN LARGE OR LOTS. 


STOCK NON-ASSESSABLE. 
A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT. 
MURPHY & RIPLEY, 


28 State St., Room 9. 


THE 1887 IMPROVED 


Monitor Oil Stove. 


BAKES, BROILS, ROASTS, 


Doing the work of the very best range perfectly, 
Without Smoke or Smell, 
And is the only 


Absolutely Safe Oil Stove Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
MONITOR OIL STOVE CO., 
36 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 








The “Standard” Still Leads. 


‘The highest in Analysis, the lowest in Moisture. 


Office 118 1-2 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
JOS. BRECK & SONS, New England Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse, 51-53 North Market St., Boston, 
General Agents for New England States (except 
Maine and Vermont.) Special prices to Granges 

and others in towns where we have no agents. 

From Mass, Experiment Station Report, 1886. 
Nitrogen. Phos. Acid Pot- Val’ion 
Avail. Insol. ash. # ton. 


11.64 1.90 1.94 $31.94 
11.97 1.22 2.01 31.79 


29.76 


Stand. Superphos, 3.18 
Stand. Superphos. 3.08 
Bradley’s XL Su- 
perphosphate . 2.73 
Cumberland Su- 
perphosphate . 2.93 
Bay State Fert’zer 2.50 
Bowker’s hill and 
drill'. . . « « » 2.80 
Sol’e Pacific guano 2.35 
E. Frank Coe’s 
Phosphate . 3.12 
Crocker’s Ameri- 
Phosphate 


The Morning Star. 


A Religious Paper for the Home. 
STABLISHED IN 1826. 8 PAGES 
weekly. $2.00 per year, in advance. Rey. C. 

A. BICKFORD, Fditor, Prof. Cyrus JORDAN and 
Miss S. A. PERKINS, Assistant Editors; and a 
large list of editorial and general contributors. 
Send for prospectus and sample copies. Address 


Rev. E. N. FERNALD, Publisher, 


457 Shawmut 4venue, Boston, Mass. 


HARRIS’ CORN SALVE, 


THE KING of all CORN and BUNION CURES, 
Prepared by the Harris Corn Salve Co., 75 Devon- 
shire St., Boston, Mass. Sold by your druggist. 


M. BOLLES & CO.,, 


70 STATE STREET, have a constant 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


11.86 2.25 


2.16 
1.13 


29.49 
29.63 


26.88 
27.00 


26.83 
24.62 


10.04 
11.87 


2.31 
2.51 


9.29 
9.44 


9.80 
9.40 


1,21 


2.13 1,47 1.29 
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HOW A WOMAN SAWS. 


When a woman her home would decorate, 
>he stops not at obstacles, small or great; 
But the funniest sight that her efforts aflord 
Is when she performs with a saw on a board. 


With her knee on a plank, and the piank ona 
chair, 

She poises her saw with a knowing air. 

Makes several dives at the penciled line, 

And is off with a whizz the reverse of fine. 


With lips sengeeees, she bends down to the 
work, 

And crosses the timber jerkety-jerk : 

She can’t keep the line, and her knee slips askew, 

But she keeps to her work till the board splits in 
two. 


She has damaged the chair, she has ruined the 
saw 
Her back is all aching her hands, too, are raw, 


And she finds, when to fit now the plank she tries, 
It falls an inch short of the requisite size. 





TIME ENOUGH. 


Two little squirrels out in the sun, 

One gathered nuts, the other had none. 
“Time enough yet his constant refrain, 
‘Summer is only just on the wane.” 


Listen, my child, while I tell you his fate; 

He roused him at last, but he roused him too late; 
Down fell the snow from the pitiless clouds 

And gave little squirrel a spotless white shroud. 


Two little boys in a schoolroom were placed, 

One always perfect, the other disgraced. 

“Time = yet for my learning,”’ he said, 

es] = — , by and by, from the foot to the 
ead.”’ 


Listen, my darling. Their locks have turned gray, 
One as a governor is sitting today. 

The other, a pauper, looks out at the door 

Of the almshouse, and idles his days, as of yore. 


Two kinds of people we meet every day; 
One is at work, the other at play, 
Living uncared for, dying unknown, 
The business hive hath ever a drone. 


Tell me, my child, if the squirrels have taught 
The Jesson I long to impart in your thought? 
Answer me this and my story is done, 
Which of the two would you be, little one? 

— The Methodist. 








From the Scottish American. 


NETTIE PHILIP. 


CHAPTER I, 


Mr. Barncrow was one of the most or- 
derly of business men. 

He rose, he ate, he read, he went to 
business, to his usual walk, and to bed at 
the time he had set for such duties of life. 
His watch never was too fast or too slow, 
and, by Mr. Barncrow himself, Mrs. Bruce, 
his neighbor, kept the parlor and kitchen 
clocks; indeed, she was heard sometimes 
to observe that the town clock might be 
set by him. 

These exact habits Mr. Barncrow had 
brought with him to Burnside when he 
came to manage the branch of the M.S. 
and L. Bank, that was considered by the 
worthy Burnside business men safer than 
the Bank of England. Indeed, some 
of Mr. Barncrow’s friends thought such 
an exact nature must have been his 
from his birth—that, as some good folks 
are born with a silver spoon in their mouth, 
so Mr. Barncrow must have been born 
gifted with a regular and unforgeting 
brain. In one word, Mr. Barncrow never 
forgot and never was too late. These 
facts were pointed out often enough to Jim 
Bruce by that young gentleman’s mother, 
and generally met with the answer— 

**] don’t believe old Barncrow ever was 
a boy.” 

Cnanges will come into our life, and soa 
change came into Mr. Bardcrow’s when he 
proposed and was accepted by Miss Nettie 
Philip. However he could have done such 
a thing was a mystery to all Mr. Barn- 
crow’s friends. The twenty quiet years 
he had spent in Burnside had not prepared 
them for such a quick love-making. At 
any other time such an event as Mr. Barn- 
crow's engagement to bonnie Nettie Philip 
would have caused the Burnside folks to 
wonder longer than nine days. As it was, 
after a short watching with the greatest in- 
terest, the attention of every one was di- 
rected to the election, which promised a 

‘keen contest and a large amount of any- 
thing but good feeling between the two 
parties in Burnside. 

What helped the Burnside folks to let 
Mr. Barncrow’s private matters alone was 
that his courtship promised to be such a 
hum-drum affair. Twice a week he visited 
the house, mildly joked, and viewed the 
handsome presents sent to his intended in 
his usual quiet and polite manner. 

Whatever was expected of him he did. 
He bought a ring and other gifts, he ar- 
ranged about the retiring of his old house- 
keeper, and the coming of the future Mrs. 
Barncrow to the Bank. Even where the 
wedding trip was to be, was settled in same 
quiet business-like manner. 

Mrs. Philip admired such well-bred in- 
difference, but not Nettie. To be sure 
‘*that creature” that she had jilted for Mr. 
Barncrow was only aclerk. But he had 
‘worshipped the ground she trod on’—he 
had a soul. Mr. Barncrow, Nettie in her 
sentimental moods had begun to fancy, 
had none. 

But Mr. Barncrow had a good income 
and a good house, and gave her as much of 
her own way as it was possible for any 
woman to get. Mr. Tom Thin, the clerk, 
that she generally named ‘‘that creature,” 
would never have been able to offer her 
such advantages as his wife she felt sure. 
Tom Thin was the romance of her life, she 
whispered to herself. He sang of her as 
his Queen, he loved her, and he was the 
best looking fellow in Burnside. But with 
the ‘‘good things of this life,” in the way 
of position and money, that Mr. Barncrow 
was able to offer, Miss Nettie felt more 
than content. She thought her life would 
be one of supreme happiness, sighed for 
Tom Thin, and went on making her wed- 
ding braws. 

CHAPTER II. 

The wedding day dawned bright and 
beautiful. 

Mr. Barncrow had sat up rather late the 
evening before + arranging his papers. 
Down deep below his papers, in a corner, 
he had found a faded rose. Beside it was 
a pin and a thimble that startled Mr. Barn- 
crow like a ghost. He felt that these 
things must be flung awaynow. Why had 
he ever kept them? He looked at them 
curiously. 

‘**l wonder how she got on. 
gie,” he said. 

Then he took them up twice to fling 
them in the heart of the fire, and twice 
stopped. 

**This'll never do ” he exclaimed, with a 
stern look on his face as he took them and 
flung them in the very heart of the fire, 
saying—‘‘There goes twenty years,” and 
turned to finish bis work, putting his pa- 
pers quietly and thoughtfully in their place, 
and shutting his desk. 

But somehow the ghost kept beside him, 
and would not be Said. Even in bed, 
where he generally spent his time taking 
his sleep in a sensible way, he was rest- 
Lrg and his past life kept company with 

im. 

But even a sleepless night and a feeling 


Poor Mag- 


of tired-outness would not let Mr. Barn- 
crow do such an unheard-of act as to come 
down late to breakfast. It was his wed- 
ding day, and his place at the Bank was 
filled up for a fortnight, yet rules could 
net be broken in Mr. Barncrow’s correct 
and orderly household. So he was in time 
—as he had been for twenty years—to see 
Mrs. Higgins place his egg on the table, 
with his slice of crisp toast beside it, and 
wished that worthy lady a ‘‘Good morn- 
ing. 

‘*A fine mornin,’ sir,” answered Mrs. 
Higgins. ‘Tbe toon’s noisy already wi’ 
the Elections. That laddie, Jim Bruce, ’ll 
hae pleasure the day without speelin’ oor 
wa’ and stanin’ the cat. He's got the play, 
and he’s gaun yellin’ through the toon at 
every Tory he sees.” 

‘Oh, well, Mrs. Higgins, you'll have a 
quiet day with your enemy out of sight.” 

‘Who do you think ‘Il get it?” asked 
Mr. Barncrow, pleasantly. 

‘Dear kens, sir. It'll be a close-cut 
business onyway. Gin ye’re no gaun up 
by ye micht see the maist o’ the angang- 
ings frae the window. As ye’re to be at 
bame it micht amuse ye to watch the folk 
gaun in,” answered Mrs. Higgins, who, 
not admiring Miss Philip nor her ways, de- 
termined that she ‘‘wad never say mar- 
riage to him nor waddin’ day. 

When Mr. Barncrow had got his break- 
fast over, and a few necessary duties, he 
followed Mrs. Higgins’ advice, and watched 
the voters going out and in over the way 
with great interest. He saw that his own 
side was getting the best of it, and was 
wonderfully cheered. 

For really it was terribly dull at home. 
Mr. Barncrow did not smoke, and he did 
not care to go out and meet the remarks 
of his friends congratulating him on the 
coming event. 

If he had not met in with these relics 
last night he felt that he would have been 
more himself. But somehow their turning 
up had unsettled him. 

‘*My being off my way in doing it,” he 
said, rather crossly, at one o’clock, as he 
finished his lunch, and sat down again to 
watch the voters. Mr. Lamb, his best 
man, would not be there till a quarter to 
four. He always took exactly a quarter to 
dress—that made half-past three, and real- 
ly the minutes were going as if one were 
boiling anegg. Mr. Barncrow determined 
that, to break the time, be would slip out 
at the garden door and up to the reading- 
room of the one Club at Burnside, and 
have a look over the papers. 

‘I'm quite safe to meet no one on the 
road,” he said, as he put on his hat and 
went quietly out at the side gate. 

The street he found deserted, and the 
“Club” Reading-room as quiet as Mr. 
Barncrow’s own drawing-room, which state 
of things being what that good gentleman 
wished, pleased him exceedingly. He got 
into a nice cosy seat, and went through 
the newspapers very carefully. He heard 
cheers and groans come up sounding not 
unpleasantly, reminding him of what was 
going on. 

Then, when he had finished the news, he 
sat staring at the advertisements with the 
ghosts of the past beside him. 

Ah, yes, he remembered her so well. 
And yet they had a quarrel about some 
little thing, and he had come to Burnside, 
and she had gone away somewhere—twen- 
ty years since. 

The youth Jim Bruce did not believe in 
came back plainly. He felt the very scent 
of the rose as she pinned it in his coat. 
And he again saw rise before him a laugh- 
ing, angry face as he stole the little 
thimble. On, on went Mr. Barncrow back 
into his past till snores sounded in an even, 
quiet, stealthy way through the deserted 
room. The sleep he had lost had come 
now, when the clock neared the wedding 
hour. 


CHAPTER III. 


Sad hearts and merry hearts are wonder- 
fully mixed up in this world. While Net- 
tie Philip was peeping in the looking-glass, 
and thinking of the position she would 
henceforth take in Burnside society, her 
late lover was wandering heartbroken 
along the footpath leading to the river 
after coming to the noble resolution to 
drown himself and his grief. 

Noble he thought it till he saw that the 
burn was nearly dry, and that to carry out 
his intention he would need to seek else- 
where. 

Mr. Tom Thin had asked and gota holi- 
day. He had nursed his grief, and found 
it grew on his hands. 

his afternoon he had come out into the 
sunshine and the meadows, bringing his 
grief with him. In nature he had found a 
healing power he had not looked for. In 
spite of Fimself he felt better and stronger, 
and the resolution he had formed in the 
bitterness of his heart seemed a very silly 
thing to do, especially when there was no 
grand river to plunge into, but only little 
muddy holes that would not drown a 
mouse. 

After ‘thinking a little, Tom Thin came 
to the conclusion that a grand poem on the 
event would be better, and might bring 
him fame besides. 

Ay, he would write something that 
would make false Nettie hold up her hands 
and weep for the man she had lost. Full 
of his ideas, and feeling he had it in him, 
as he expressed it, Mr. Tom Thin quiekly 
went along the road to Burnside. Desir- 
ing to see how others did it, he thought he 
would be none the worse of a look over the 
best poems on ‘‘Love.” Some of these 
poets had had hopes dashed to the ground 
too. 

The street leading to the Club and Read- 
ing-room was deserted still. The excite- 
ment was as great as ever, for the unpopu- 
lar candidate was winning the day. But 
Tom was in no mood for politics, so he 
stepped into the Club briskly, and up to 
the long, quiet library. 

Seeing only one man in the room he 
naturally took a good look at him. Then 
he did more. He walked slowly up the 
room, staring at the man with open mouth 
and awe-struck face, as if he had seen a 
ghost. 

At last he found words, as he stood be- 
fore the neat little gentleman dozing in 
the arm-chair. 

‘*Well, what in the wide world are you 
doing here?” he asked Mr. Barncrow, 
looking that worthy gentleman full in the 
face, as he awoke rather suddenly and be- 
gan to look stupidly around. 

The speaker, the words, and the looks 
were rather unmannerly, and Mr. Barn- 
crow at all times liked to be spoken to re- 
spectfully, so he answered, very dryly— 

‘Suppose I have fallen asleep. i can 
do that where I please, surely.” 

Then all at once flashed into Mr. Barn- 
crow’s mind the truth. He looked at the 
mantelpiece clock, his watch, and Tom 
Thin in perfect horror. The time was half 
past four. 





Into Mr. Tom Thin’s mind had also 








come the truth, and a resolution better 
than a poem, so he answered quietly— 

‘*You can’t go now, you know. It's all 
Over.”’ 

Mr. Barncrow walked to the window 
and looked into the little bowling-green. 
He never did things without consideration. 
To go home would take seven minutes; to 
dress, a quarter of an hour; to go there, 
twelve minutes. No, no. He could not 
do it. He could not enter that room and 
make excuses. What inthe world could 
he say? Too late was bad enough—to 
fall asleep and neglect duty could never be 
got over. How every one of the M. S. 
and L. clerks would grin! He could not 
face all that. 

It was strange, too, in Mr. Barncrow. 
There came the most delightful feeling of 
liberty when he thought that, after all, 
there need be no wedding. Hibs life might 
remain as it was. Mrs. Higgins might 
carry on the clock-like round he had been 
used to. 

Like an echo of his thought Tom Thin 
came round to him and said quietly— 

“If you like, sir, I'll try to put it all 
right. Youcan’t be married to-day. I 
think, though, I see a way out of your 
difficulty. And I'll help you, sir.” 

‘‘Help me,” answered Mr. Barncrow, 
turning round and facing Tom Thin. 
‘‘Help me! How?” 

‘‘Well,” said Tom Thin, feeling bis way 
and watching Mr. Barncrow’s face, ‘I 
think the best plan for you would be to 
run away, sir. No one but me knows 
where you are, or the reason of your not 
turning up at the right time, sir. And it 
is a very common thing indeed for a fellow 
in any scrape to run away. I won't tell; 
you may be sure of that, sir.” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” said Mr. Barncrow, 
who did not relish such an undignified 
proceeding. ‘I would never do sucha 
thing.” 

Mr. Barncrow’s words made Tom see a 
chance of failure in the plot he had in his 
heart, unknown to that worthy man Mr. 
Barncrow. And Tom Thin determined on 
no failure, so he spoke again, low, and 
looking at Mr. Barncrow with flushed face 
and pleading eyes. 

‘‘Suppose some other chap liked the 
girl, and she, too, had a liking for the 
fellow, would you give her up, sir ?” 

Mr. Barncrow looked at Tom Thin 
keenly, and Tom looked at Mr. Barncrow 
for about two minutes. Then, by some 
unspoken and unwritten language, each 
had read the other's secret. 

Mr. Barncrow was the first to speak. 
His face fairly changed, as with a quiet 
laugh he put his hand on Tom Thin’s 
shoulder. 

‘*Tom Thin,” he said, ‘‘] have not been 
a banker in Burnside so long without be- 
ing able to read faces. I know your char- 
acter, and I have read your secret. And 
now I am going to speak to you. Come 
into the Committee room, and we'll have 
a quiet chat.” 

n the little side-room there was a quiet 
talk between Miss Nettie Philip’s two 
lovers. If woman cannot keep a secret 
men can—at least these two could. And 
Miss Nettie, even after her marriage, nev- 
er knew that she had been the subject of 
debate in the Burnside Committee room. 

Tom Thin was very frank about his 
feelings, and Mr. Barncrow questioned 
him very closely as to *‘ways and means,” 
seeing an escape in an honorable way out 
of his trouble. It was arranged at last be- 
tween them that, if Tom Thin married 
Nettie Philip that day week, and got the, 
event fixed that very evening, a good 
round sum would be his, which would ena- 
ble Tom to buy a share in Mr. Brook’s 
work, where he was only aclerk. As an 
earnest of his luck, Mr. Barncrow gave 
Mr. Tom Thin a present on the spot to 
help him on. 

‘‘NowI would not do this, Tom, my 
boy,” said Mr. Barncrow, in excuse, ‘‘if I 
did not thoroughly know your character. 
To many a young man a large gift of 
money is a free ticket to destruction. But 
you are a steady one—sentimental up to a 
certain point; quite to be depended on 
when good work is wanted. ‘Ha, ha!” 
laughed he, ‘‘I’ll see you Provost yet. 
What a great blessing it was that I did not 
spoil your life and Miss Nettie’s, too. It 
would never have done, Tom. I'm too 
old for all that; quite a regular crusty old 
man now. But weare not out of the 
wood yet, Tom. You will see me all right, 
you say. I'll leave it to you. There will 
be no broken hearts I daresay. Come 
over to the bank, never mind how late. 
I'll expect you when all is setiled. I'll 
write the letter for Mr. Philip, and you 
will see it sent. Alazy lover] am. Don't 
you think so, Tom ?” 

‘*Well, I don’t think you are very much 
in love with Miss Nettie; anyway, sir, I 
will do my very best to put things all right, 
you may be sure. You are very kind to 
help us so much.” 

‘‘The old man, sir, has always been on 
my side,” said Tom, ‘‘and I think I may 
get all right through him. He’s a fine old 
man, old Philip, sir. I'll get your note 
sent in as soon as possible, and brush my- 
self up and go after it, and to put all trim 
and square. You may depend on me do- 
ing my best, and keeping dark about all 
this; and I'll not forget your kindness, sir. 
Good afternoon.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The note Mr. Barncrow had written in 
the committee room was soon sent by the 
hands of Jim Bruce. Tom Thin caught 
that young man going at aheadlong pace 
towards the station, where he generally 
spent most of his spare minutes. The 
bribe used was the promise of a shilling if 
the note was taken at once, and cuffed 
ears if it was not. Jim Bruce thought 
obedience best under the circumstances. 

Tom Thin then went home and took par- 
ticular care to be at his best, as he called 
it. He was vain enough to call himself 
rather presentable, and felt sure that his 
plans would be helped by his looks that 
evening. He had promised Mr, Philip to 
‘‘look in for adance inthe evening, if he 
could not stand the ceremony.” So he 

ut a light overcoat carefully over his 
black suit, stuck a cigar in his mouth, and 
went down to ‘‘face the foe.” He felt 
shakey enough, but came into Mr. Philip's 
shop with a look of innocence wonderful 
to see. The shop was in the lower part of 
the Philip mansion. Mr. Philip was the 
chief baker in Burnside, and the inventor 
of the well-known ‘‘Philip biscuit.” 

He was asmall man to lookat, anda 
wonderful man, too. His knowledge of 
‘‘how men stood,” and ‘‘who was shakey,” 
was in Burnside society considered un- 
questionable. Therefore his good will 
was courted by all, and his own opinion of 
himself never lowered. He had always 
liked Tom Thin, but was not at all pleased 
at the idea of having a son-in-law in Mr. 
Barncrow. 

Tom Thin found Mr. Philip, as he ex- 
pected to find him, looking over the shop 


books—Mr. Philip's usual refuge in do- 
mestic troubles. 

‘*‘Well, Tom,” said Mr. Philip, ‘*veve 
screwed yer courage up and come. I'm 
thinking ye’ll no get muckle dancing the 
nicht. Auld Barncrow’s ta’en the rue, and 
the women folk are skirling up the stair. 
But we're weel rid o’ a bad bargain, say I 
—an auld stick that, I daursay, wad think 
mair o’ the heating o’ his shaving-water 
than o’ the raising o’'a lowe ina lassie’s 
heart. Not that she’s muckle set on him. 
She had a greater fancy for yersel.’ If ye 
had been onything ofaman ava ye wad 
hae ta’en her oot o’ his fingers lang ago. 
The lads were smertir in my young days. 
But come awa’ in. We'll hae a crack on 
the onganging in the town. Think ye 
Woodfoot has muckle chance? There 
was a man in the noo saying thet English 
Lord’ll win the day. Mair shame on 
Burnside to let ony foreigner in. Come 
awa’ in, Tam.” 

_Tom Thin, as requested, soon followed 
his intended father-in-law into the quiet 
back parlor, and soon heard all about the 
strange doings of Mr. Barncrow. 

‘‘He was as mim’s ye like, last nicht— 
the auld cat—and ne’er a word till after 
after we had waited an hour, and sent 
twice to his hoose. Lamb was best man, 
ye ken—no ‘ony use, he’s a muckle_ block- 
head. Weel, after a’ that a letter was 
flung into the shop by that imp o’ mischief, 
Jim Bruce—aye, a sweet a letter as ever 
ye saw. Oh, he’s very sorry, ye ken, and 
its put off, ye ken, and I dinna ken what 
a’. Plain English—he’s changed his mind. 
He’s weel awa’, say I, only I’m vexed 
about the baking I hae had for a hale fort- 
night—fair spoiled. Ane may lay by a 
waddin’ gown, but they canna a waddin’ 
feast. An, man, Tom, I never did ony- 
thing bonnier than the waddin’ cake. Man, 
I'm a wee vexed it'll not be used at our 
Nettie!s waddin’; I dinna think I could 
make the marrow o't. Its perfect.” 


‘And why should you be vexed, Mr. 
Philip?” said sly Tom Thin. ‘If Nettie 
will have me I'll have her, and use the 
wedding cake. We'll have the thing 
knocked off before the cake has had time 
to spoil. I don’t boast much, you know, 
but I may tell you in confidence that I'll 
soon have a share in our concern. | have 
laid a little sum every year past in the 
bank, and can begin life with no debt, and 
on my way to improve I hope. Though, 
of course, Nettie has lots of lovers and is 
far above me, yet I am sure she can never 
get any one that can love her better than 
myself. Why, we were lad and lass at the 
dancing school. Now, Ill make a fair 
offer. If Nettie will promise to marry me 
this day week, I'll count myself the bap- 
piest of men. But I won't wait longer.” 


Now, Mr. Philip was a sensible man, 
and he saw that Tom Thin was in earnest, 
and that it was a good offer. Then he 
considered the other facts of the case. 
There was the cake and the odds and ends 
he had baked. ‘There was a host of cous- 
ins and aunts upstairs come to spend ten 
days with them. There was Nettie for- 
saken by a man she was marrying only for 
position, and here was Tom Thin starting 
up saying he would make all right. Net- 
tie would be happier. Tom Thin’s offer 
must be accepted; so Mr. Philip blew a 
cloud of smoke thoughtfully from his 
mouth, looked through it at Tom Thin, 
and said— 

‘*Tom, I think muckle o’ ye the nicht. 
Ye’re a guid kind-hearted laddie. The 
lassie’s yours. I'll bring her doon to ye. 
And keep ye to that this day week. ~The 
things ’ll no spile in that time. And the 
folk up the stair ‘ll stey. We'll hae a 
dance the nicht on the tap o’t. It’s a guid 
thing oor waddin’ folk are a’ ould freen’s 
o’ oor ain—except Lamb, and he gaed 
hame a whille syne. We'll no miss him. 
And I'll awa’ up and send her doon. Noo 
keep firm, Tam, man, about it being this 
day week. The things ‘ll keep. Dinna 
gie in tae wait. Noo mind, it’ll rather 
twist auld Barncrow’s nose when he hears 
o’t, I’m thinking.” 

*‘Rather,” laughed Tom Thin. 

What words Tom used to bring Nettie 
round, and what information Mr. Phillip 

ave the folk upstairs, cannot be known. 
fr. Philip always thought it a wonderful 
and clever deed of his own—Nettie’s 
match with Tom. This much is certain 
though, that a more enjoyable evening was 
never spent by the Phillip household. 
Nettie Philip never looked lovelier than 
when she danced the opening dance as 
Tom Thin’s partner. Mr. Philip never 
put more spirit into the sword dance per- 
formed over the poker and tongs, and all 
the cousins and old friends sang, danced 
and kept the ball rolling, and said even 
after that ‘“‘they never enjoyed such a 
night’s fun—no, never.” All which things 
go to preve that Tom Thin wasa lucky 
man as well as a wise man, and that no 
one was worse, but many the better, of 
Mr. Barncrow’s sleep in the Reading- 
room. 

At a very late hour Mr. Barncrow heard 
a quiet knock, and opened the door to ad- 
m;t Mr. Tom Thin. A second crack was 
indulged in by these two conspirators. 
There were many laughs and quiet jokes 
in the talk that went on for half-an-hour. 
Both men parted pleased with the other, 
and a firm friendship began that had been 
unthought of in the morning. 

At the same hour as Tom Thin’s wed- 
ding day,-—while Nettie and Tom were 
clasping hands and answering Mr. Bentley 
the minister, and joy filled each of the two 
hearts—at that very time Mr. Barncrow 
stood with uncovered head looking down 
on a grass-covered grave. An old man 
stood beside him, who had come to point 
the grave out. 

‘*Ay, that’s it,” he was saying. ‘She 
had a hard time o’t, sir. An ill-daein’ man 
that run through every penny she had, be- 
side o’ a’ his ain afore he killed himself 
wi’ the drink. Then a struggle to keep 
herself and her bit barnie—the last o’ her 
weans—and a nice bit laddie, sir. Nae 
wunner she died, puir thing. She was 
gey ill aff at the end, but her anxiety was 
a’ aboot her laddie.” 

After Mr. Barncrow’s return to Burn- 
side (where it was generally thought he 
had been done by Tom Thin), Jim Bruce, 
surveying the neighboring properties 
from the top of his mother’s wash-house, 
saw an addition to the household next 
door. If his enemy, Mrs. Higgins, had 
not been within sight, he would at once 
have formed that boy’s acquaintance. Per- 
severance that overcomes difficulties has 
been on Jim’s side, for now they are not 
only chums, but clerks in the M.S. and 
L. Bank ; ank wherever Bob Miller goes 
Jim Bruce is sure to follow. As Bob Mil- 
ler has won Mrs. Higgins’ heart, Jim 
Bruce is even in favour with that good 
lady. She was heard by some Burnside 
folks saying to Mrs. Bruce, ‘There are 
nae twa brawer chaps in a’ the countr 
side. The only mischief is, they are bait 
sure to fa’ in love wi’ the same lassie. 




















USELESS VACATIONS. 


The fact has frequently been commented 
on that Americans lack the faculty of en- 
joying their holidays and vacations in such 
manner as to make them in any sense a 
rest. The habit of work, of persistent stir 
and activity, becomes so strong that it can 
hardly be shaken off, and an attempt to 
secure rest is often accompanied by a sense 
of effort utterly inconsistent with the idea 
of rest. Every one who has observed the 
jaded appearance of a picnic party return- 
ing froma day spent in a jaunt after en- 
joyment is familiar with this idea, but it 
finds a still more forcible illustration in an 
account lately published in the Art Age 
of the failure of an attempt at rest made 
by a party of working girls last October. 
They were employed the year round in a 
brush factory in the city, and a philanthro- 
pic lady of wealth thought to do thema 
marked kindness by sending them into the 
country for a two-weeks’ rest at a pleasant 
farm-house. 

They had been accustomed to working 
regularly ten hours a day, rising early, 
carrying their dinners and reaching bome 
late. ‘Their only time for amusement was 
during a short evening, and Sunday was 
their only resting day. At their work they 
sat all day on long-legged stools without 
backs. On the farm they need not rise 
until eight in the morning unless they 
chose; easy rocking-chairs, hammocks and 
swings were at their service, and they had 
three full, warm meals a day. In addition 
to all this an abundance of light reading 
was provided and a large orchard was free 
tothem. Yet, with all these advantages, 
the experiment proved a dismal failure. 
The girls did not care to read; they were 
too uneasy to enjoy the chairs and ham- 
mocks, and found their greatest satifaction 
in long walks over a dusty road to the 
nearest town. They found country life 
dull, cheerless and uninteresting, and final- 
ly gave up the attempt to enjoy themselves, 
and returned to the city three days before 
their vacation was ended. 

These girls were city born and bred, and 
had a sense of strangeness and discomfort 
outside their native element that they 
could not overcome. 
warm room where they earned their week- 
ly wages more attractive than all the 
charms of the country which they had no 
faculty to appreciate or enjoy. ‘he stir 


and bustle ot the shop, the hum of voices, | 


the laughter of a mate, and, more than all, 
the incentive of the wages for which they 
toiled, made their everyday life not only 
tolerable but positively a pleasure com- 
pared with the aimless, listless life they 
lived at the farm house, and they were 
doubtless delighted to find themselves 
back on their hard, high stools again. The 
same sensation of reliet has been expressed 
by many a man and woman upon return- 
ing to surroundings and duties that habit 
has made long familiar, and an illustration 
quite as pointed as that of the shop-girls is 
often found in the case of hard-working 
country people whose sons or daughters 
have made homes tor themselves in the 
city and been successful in life. 

The sturdy tather finds himself surround- 
ed with untamiliar household objects, and 
goes outto wander through unaccustomed 
streets. Even his son’s oflice or store 
seems uncongenial to him, and time hangs 
heavily on his hands, only to be more tol- 
erable if he finds something to busy him- 
self about. If his son has a woodpile to 
be sawed and piled into the shed, or a gar- 
gen to be spaded, the city visit will not 
be altogether a failure; otherwise, the 
probabilities are that the worthy old gen- 
tleman will go back to his farm, and plain, 
substantial home, proud of the boy, likely 
enough, but with a sense of relief that the 
Visit is over, after all.— Manchester, N. H., 
Union. 


WHAT THE CHILD saw. 


Whether the thought of death shall be a 
terror through life depends much on the 
way in which a child gets its first idea of 
death. A three-year-old Framingham girl 
gave her impressions thus: ‘‘Oh! grand- 
ma, I saw Mrs. Stephens; she was lying 
in her little crib bed, and a whole lots of 
people were in the room watching her go 
to sleep. A man talked real pretty to her 
and then they sang a pretty tune to her to 
get her to sleep. By and by, Mr. Adams 
came with his engine sleigh and they cov- 
ered Mrs. Stevens up nice and warm in 
her little crib and Mr. Adams took her in 
his sleigh to her new home.” That child 
will not be afraid to pass a graveyard after 
dark, a few years from now, unless she 
makes the acquaintance of some very fool- 
ish people in the meantime.—Lewiston 
Journal. 








MAKES 
Short Hours 
f For Women. 


the bestand safest Wash- 
ing Compound known. 
Used As Directed 
it Produces better results 
with a greater saving of 
Time and Labor 
in Washing and Honse- 
cleaning, than anything 
yet invented. 
Wash your Dishes, Glass- 
ware, Windows, Curtains, 
Jewelry, Silver, in fact 
everything, withit. Try 
it in the Bath,and note 
its Superiority over Soap 























Beware of Imitations. The 
Genuine always bears the 
above Symbo! and name of 


R 
PEARLINE DIDIT 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 





$18.00 $18.00 $18.00 


AYS FOR A NEW IMPROVED 
SEWING MACHINE and the New ENG 
LAND FARMER one year. 





15 cents pays for advertisement this size, 1 time, 


Habit had made the | 





BOLD ONLY IN BOTTLES WITH BUFF WRAPPERG 
SEE THAT STRIP OVER CORK IS UNBROKEN. 
k around every bottle. Insickness 


Our ery 
Every Drop Is Worth Its Weight In Gold! 


BURNS, SUNBURNS, DIARRH@A, CHAF- 
INGS, STINGS OF INSECTS, PILES, 
SORE EYES, SORE FEET. 


THE WONDER OF HEALING | 


For Piles, Blind, Bleeding or Itching, it is the 
greatest known remedy. 

For Burns, Scalds, Wounds, Bruises and 
Sprains, it is unequalled—stopping pain and healing 
in a marvellous manner. 

For Inflamed and Sore Eyes.—Its effect upon 
these delicate organs is simply marvellous 

It is the Ladies’ Friend.—A1ll female complaints 
yicld to its wondrous power. : 

For Ulcers, Old Sores, or Open Wounds, 
Toothache, Faceache, Bites .of Insects, Sore 
Feet, its action upon these is most remarkable. 
RECOMME.. PED PY PHYSICIANS! 

USEB IN HOSPITALS! 


Caution.—PONDS EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated. The genuine has the words ‘PONDS EX- 
TRACT” blown in the giass, and our picture trade 
mark on surrounding buf wrapper, None other ia 
genuine, Always insist on having POND’S EX- 
TRACT. Take no other preparation, 

It is never sold in bulk or by measure, 


SPECIAL PREPARATIONS OF POND’S EXTRACT COM- 
BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST DELICATE 
PERFUME FO LADIEs’ BOUDOIR, 


POND’S EXTRACT......-----+---50e., $1.00. $1,75 
Toilet Cream..--.----1,00 | Catarrh Cure 75 
Dentifrice 50 | Plaster..<.cccccoceses 29 
Lip Salve..--.--.---. 25] Inhaler (Glass 50c,)..1,00 
Toilet Soap (3 Cakes). 50] Nasal Syringe-.--... 25 
| Ointment .....-..---. 50 | Medicated Paper 


Family Syringe, $1.00, 





| ,27 Ovcr New PAMPHLET WITH HISTORY OF OUR 


PREPARATIONS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





‘WARREN'S STONE MASON 


CABBAGE SEED, 


CARD FROM 
DAVID WARREN. 


Having noticed various adver- 
tisements by seedsmen to the ef- 
fect that they were selling seed of 
Warren’s Stone Mason Cabbage 
that was grown by David Warren, 
I wish to distinctly state for the 
benefit of my brother farmers, as 
well as for the sake of my own rep- 
utation, that I sold my entire stock 
of Warren’s Stone Mason Cabbage 
seed to Messrs. SCHLEGEL & 
FOTTLER of Boston; and by 
arrangement with me, it is sold 
only in packages bearing their 
seal. None other is Genuine. 


DAVID WARREN. 


SWAMPSCOTT, MAss., April 29, 1887. 








Cider Makers contemplating changes in their ma- 
chinery, or any one thinking of going into the cider 
business, either on an extensive scale or only ina 
small way, should send for owr Catalogue. We 
make a full line of both Anuckle joint and screw 
Presses, to be run by either hand or power; also 
Graters, Pumps, Apple Elevators, Racks, Cloths, 
etc. Our goods are the acknowledged “Standard.” 
Address oomer & Boschert Press Co., 

102 West Water St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED, 


HAR CROSBY, STOWELL’S 
: EVERGREEN, and other varieties Sweet 
Corn. Good price paid. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CoO., 


71 Clinton St., Boston. 
‘y 
gil va 
A combined and ciangable Linen 
DOCOMO an | | Marker and Card Printer 
aay) CONTAINS 4alpbabets of type, nickel 
holder, indelibleink, padstweezers etc 


Sent post-paid for only 50cts 


Fullcatalogue Sent Free, 


ALS) 


R. H. Ingersoll, 45 St. 
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W 4k TED.-—-IF YOU WANT TO 
HIRE or sell a farm advertise in the NEW 





ENGLAND FARMER 
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CASTORIA 


for Infants and ¢ Chiidren. 





“Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
{ recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.” 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, 
Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 


Withous injurious medication. 


Tus Cartave Company, 182 Fulton Street, N. Y. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1887. 








Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER 
MEMORIAL DAY---1887. 


BY EMMA JAQUITH LACY. 


Bring flowers of every shade and hue, 
None are too choice or fair 

To decorate our soldiers’ graves, 
All scattered here and there. 


"Bring wildwood flowers ftom nook and glen. 
Sweet violets with starry eyes, 

Blue as the vaulted canopy 
Of mid-day’s calm translucent skies. 


Pale lilies of the valley fair 
Geranium with crimson glow; 
For Union and for Liberty! 
To symbolize the blood stained flow. 


Pink apple blooms for early graves, 
E’en not more fair nor frail, 

Than those brave lads who fought 
Beneath the leaden hail. 


Bear sprigs of spicy, odorous pine, 
With wreaths of vining evergreen; 
Then kneeling on the soft green sward, 
Entwine them with its velvet sheen. 


And comrades wheresoe’er you tread, 
Implant your standard full in view; 
The signal of your loyalty, 
Revered the ‘told red, white and blue,” 


Unfurl it to the soft May breeze, 

By memory of your wounds and scars! 
Let every proud fold freely float, 

Our country’s pride, the stripes and stars. 


Be not one honored name forgot 
Strew flowers broadcast on every hand, 
From North to South where’er they sleep, 
Throughout our whole beloved land. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Charles Egbert Craddock begins a new tale, 
“The Story of Keedon Bluffs,” in June Wide 
Awake. 

Lippincott’s for June contains for its com- 
plete novel” ‘The Whistling Buoy,” by Charles 
Barnard. 

Inthe June Wide Awake Grace Denio Litchfield 
relates her experiences at Mentone in the recent 
European earthquake. 

P. T. Barnum, the great showman, has con- 
tracted with Frank A. Munsey, publisher of 
The Golden Argosy, to write a long serial 
for that popular weekly. Mr. Barnum is now 
seventy-seven years of age. 

The House of Representatives is described by 
Z. L. White in the American Magazine for 
June, with portraits and sketches of prominent 
Congressmen, under the heading of “The Na- 
tion’s Lawmakers.” 

The story which opens the June Atlantic, 
“A Crucial Experiment,” by J. P. Quincy, is a 
very clever statement in a dramatic, fictional 
form of the present condition of scientific re- 
search into matters ultra-material. 

The Woman’s Magazine for June will con- 
tain a fine full page engraving of Queen Vic- 
toria, and sketch by Fred Myron Colby. The 
portrait is new and the best ever made of Eng- 
land’s Queen, and the sketch bears reference to 
her Jubilee year. Brattleboro’, Vt. 





Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 
FIVE MINUTE TALES’ ON HEALTH. 


The Importance of Bathing. 


It was the good St. Ambrose who gave to the 
world the now well-worn aphorism which is so 
often erroneously quoted as taken from the 
bible, that ‘‘cleanliness is next to godliness.” 
This old adage doubtless had its origin in the 
feelings of moral elevation which generally 
accompany scrupulous bodily purity. 

The importance of frequent and thorough 
ablutions of the body cannot be too often or too 
emphatically enjoined. Common usage has 
divided this exercise of cleanliness as follows: 
When only a part of the body, as, for instance, 
the face, hands or feet are to be cleansed, the 
process is called washing; but when the whole 
body is to receive a complete ablution, the term 
bathing or taking a bath is applied. 

It is not because the process of washing the 
face, hands, etc., is not understood by every 
one, but because all do not practice it, that it 
becomes necessary to call attention to this 
most important duty, which we owe to our own 
individual comfort, happiness and _ health. 
Even those who regularly perform this necessa- 
ry duty, would be surprised at the benefit 
which would be derived, were it each time per- 
formed more thoroughly, and with greater fre- 
quency. To obtain the best physica\ results 
the following course should be pursued : 

Bare the arms to the elbows and give the 
arms, wrists and hands a thorough washing— 
giving particular attention to the joints of the 
wrists, the knuckles of the fingers, and the fin- 
gernails. Then loosen the binding of the 
clothing about the neck, and give the neck, face 
and ears a similar cleansing—not forgetting, 
however, the teeth. This process should be re- 
peated certainly twice a day and as much of- 
tener as necessary. It requires but a few min- 
utes to do this while the salutary effects which 
are produced frequently continue several hours. 
When the facilities for obtaining the small 
quantity of water necessary for such ablutions 
are ample, and when good soap can be bought 
for a few pennies, there is no excuse for a1 
one to neglect this personal duty, which th 
owe not only to themselves but to those arou: 
them. 

The most careful attention, however, to t 
washing of the exposed parts of the body | 
no means exempts any one when in hea) 
from taking a full bath at least once a week 
the winter and at least two or three times 
week during the summer. During the seve 
hot season a daily bath is very desirable. It 
usually found that it is not those who are pa 
ticular about the former who neglect the latte 
but rather the reverse. 

In the matter of taking a bath there are cer- 
tain important conditions to be observed. A 
full bath should not be taken immediately after 
eating, or when the body is over-heated, or 
while suffering from temporary physical ex- 
haustion. The temperature of the water is also 
very important, and more care should be given 
to this particular than is often done, especially 
with children. Adults are more apt to have the 
water warmer than it need be. This is partly 
due to habit, but it should be remembered that 
the tendency is to remain longer in &@ warm 
bath than is necessary, and thus the best physi- 
cal results are not obtained. An English writ- 
er has laid down the following most excellent 
rule: “A good guide to the proper temperature 
of the water will be that of the dressing reom. 
In summer, water fresh from the cistern may 
be used; in spring and summer it will acquire 
a fair temperature by standing all night in the 
tub; in the winter it should be raised to 60° or 
65° according to the feelings of the individual.” 
In many respects the best time to take a bath 
is just after getting out of bed in the morning; 
the other most convenient times which are con- 
servative to health are between the hours of 10 
and 12 in the forenoon; 4 and 6 in the after- 
noon, or just before retiring at night. 





EDUCATIONAL. 

There is no method of teaching children plain 
arithmetical process, or spelling, or grammar, 
or music, superior to the plain old way of prac- 
ice. The fewer rules and regulations and defini- 











tions and paraphernalia, the better. A teacher 
that knows his business will make pupils cipher, 
spell, speak and sing correctly by the force of 
his own personality vastly better than by any 
patented methods, however fine and elaborate.— 
Springfield Union. 

Nothing should be taught in the common 
schools that will not be of practical use in life. 
—E. Bently Young, Boston. 


We are on the eve ofa great revolution in 
teaching; and the grammar and the reading- 
book, too, must go.— Prof. T. W. Bancroft. 

True management of any recitation will make 
it just as exciting, and just as much fun as a 
base-ball game can possibly be.—Normal Ex- 
ponent. 


To the plea that the State cannot with justice 
be asked to instruct children in the rudiments 
of arts or trades, Prof. Thomas Davidson re- 
plies in the Forum that, ‘‘if the State is to edu- 
cate at all, it must not give to any the super- 
fluaous while any lack the necessary.” Also, 
‘no State or community has a moral right to 
pay out money for the higher branches of edu- 
cation, such as are taught in our high schools 
and colleges, while any portion of the popula- 
tion requiring manual training is deprived of 
it.” To the objection that the children are al- 
ready overworked, Prof. Davidson replies that 
this is not so as arule; but where it is, “let us 
do away with what is nonsensical and hurtful 
in our present courses, and plenty of time will 
be left for all the manual training that is de- 
sirable.” D. M. Patterson, M. D. 





RANDOM THOUGATS. 

To the well-balanced mind, fame consists in 
knowing one has so lived as to deserve the 
praise of others. 

The young man on the lookout for a “soft 
place,” through a dislike for honest hard work, 
can find one under his hat. 

Be pleasant and kind to those around you. 
The man who stirs his cup with an icicle spoils 
the tea and chills his own fingers. 


The most agreeable companion is he who has 
experienced enough disappointments to take off 
the keen edge of conceit.— Arkansas Traveller. 

Then I saw in my dream that it is much 
easier going out of our way when we are in it, 
than getting into it when we are out of 1t.— Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

It bothers the man who has earned success 
by faithful, honest, brainy work to hear his 
friends saying among themselves: “What an 
infernally lucky fellow Jack is!” 

Broken Laws.—It is easier to see the harm 
done by anger or violence than that produced 
by over-work or over-indulgence. We know 
some of the effects of deception or slander, while 
we do not know what may follow from an en- 
feebled physical system. One thing, however, 
we do know, that every broken law brings its 
penalty, not only to the transgressor, but 
through him to the world, and the laws of our 
bodies form no exception. We often hear it 
said, “I ought not to have gone out so thinly 
clad,” “I ought not to have worked so pro- 
tractedly,” ‘I ought not to have eaten such and 
such things, or at such and such times,” and 
yet but little shame is felt at confessions, and 
but little, if any, reproach is incurred; yet as 
soon as we know what to do or avoid, we incur 
actual guilt in taking the opposite course. The 
very expression of the word “ought” admits 
this, although we use it again and again with 
regard to physical transgressions without feel- 
ing disgraced. 





TRIFLES. 
“Do you know the prisoner Mr. Jones?” 
“Yes, to the bone.’ “Whatis his character?” 
‘“TDidn’t know that he had any.” 


There is a man in Cedar Rapids that has such 
a weak and bony horse that when it lies down 
he has to give it baking powder in order to have 
it rise. 
How doth the little boodle bee 
Improve each shining minute, 
By catching on to every scheme, 
And scooping all there’s in it. 
Washington Critic. 
“There is something in this little fellow I 
like,” said an appreciative visitor to a young 
hopeful he was trotting on his knees. “Say, 
now,” said the boy, “‘how’d you know I’d swal- 


Ss” 


lowed a dime ? 


“Oh, Miss Brown, who was that homely 
young lady you were with this afternoon?” 
“That, sir? That was my sister.” ‘“Oh—ah—I 
beg ten thousand pardons! I ought to have no- 
ticed the great resemblance! That is—that is’”— 
Then he wished an earthquake would happen 
right then and there. 


A Boston schoolma’am the other day ex- 
plained to her pupils that the word vicissitude 
meant change, and then asked a boy to give 
her a sentence in which the word was used with 
that meaning. The boy promptly offered the 
following: ‘‘Me mother sent me to the grocery 
store this morning for the vicissitude of a five- 
dollar bill.” 

Clergymen are called upon for odd services 
sometimes. A lady up town consulted her pas- 
tor the other day upon the troubles she had in 
her kitchen. He said in reply that he thought 
there would be a better feeling between mistress 
and maid if they prayed for each other more. 
“I am willing to be prayed for,” said the lady, 
‘but not to be preyed upon.”—New York Led- 
ger. 





Who many servants has, servants of many he; 
Only as he serves them, they serve him cheerfully ; 
He serves by giving them their bed and board and 


on: 

If aut this keeps them not, why then they run 
away. 

They with their body serve, their minds from care 


are free; 
They to their master leave the care and slavery.— 
From German, 





THe VALUE or EpvcaTion.—A sweet girl 
graduate—He (at dinner)—May I assist you to 











the cheese, Miss Vassar? Miss Vassar (just 
graduated)—Thanks, no! I am very comfort- 
able where I am! But you may assist the 
cheese to me, if you will.— Puck. 








THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 
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New Puzzles--No. 40. 
NO. 211. CHARADE. 
(By sound) 
With loving thoughts, dear children, 
Each morn when you arise, 
Begin my first and fill it 
With kindness ere it dies. 


You have my gentle second oft 
When the baby is asleep; 

But oft it means such sorrow, 
’Tis enough to make one weep. 


My whole blooms in the summer, 
There are more than I can tell; 
The farmers call them worthless weeds, 
But the children love them well. 
A. M. P. 
NO. 212. SQUARES. 

1. A plant of the genus Jsatis. 2, Containing 
oil. 3. A plant sometimes called the agave. 
4. Stains. 

1. The festival of Lammas. 2. A single one. 
3. Toraise. 4. A female name. 

Hanover, Mass. R. D. 
NO. 213. TENNYSON ACROSTIC. 

Select ten words of equal length, one from 
each quotation, and their initial letters in order 
will name one of the more famous of Tenny- 
son’s poems. 

I can but trust that good shall fall, 
At last—tar off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 
In Memorian. 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour. 
Ode on the Death of Wellington. 


Every door is barr’d with gold, and opens 
but to golden keys. 
Locksley Hall. 
But ere he dip’t the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
And caught him by the hilt, and 
brandished him 


Three times. 
Morte D’ Arthur. 


Thy voice is heard thro’ rolling drums, 
That beat to battle where he stands. 
Song: The Princess. 
And ah for a man to arise in me, 
That the man I am may cease to be! 
Maud. 
There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass. 
The Lotos-Eaters. 
Old age hath yet his honor and his toil; 
Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done. 
Ulysses. 
A man more pure and bold and just 


Was never born into the earth. 
To J. 8. 


He makes no friend, who never made 
a foe. 
Elaine. 

Windham, Vt. ROSE JACKSON. 

NO. 214. SQUARE. 

1. A yawning chasm. 2. A monster in the 
lake of Lerna—slain by Hercules (myth.) 3. 
Good-by. 4. A mountainnymph. 5. An East 
Indian sect which has embraced Christianity. 

Somerville, Mass. PICKWICK. 

(ca Answers next week. Solvers in three 
weeks. 

Palaver. 

Nothing can afford a better advantage for 
memorizing quotations than solving such a 
puzzle as No. 213. Eachone of the selections 
taken from Tennyson is worth remembering, 
even if it does not lead toareading of the 
poems themselves. We are sure that tte solu- 
tion of this puzzle will afford great pleasure to 
the young folks. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 





Two great enemies—Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
impure blood. The latter is utterly defeated by 
the peculiar medicine. 


Mrs. Smith—Good afternoon, Mr. Robinson. 
Excuse my left hand. Mr. Robinson (who is 
deaf and thinks she is alluding to the bad 
weather) —Yes, it is rather dirty ! 


Ir you are bilious, take Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets,” the original “Little Liver 
Pills.” Of all druggists. 


The practice of paving bills is what keeps so 
many people poor.—Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can. 


DyspEPsIA—Its causes and cure, sent free 
By J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
Treas. 


“Yes,” said Fogg, “as a success I have al- 
ways been a failure, but as a failure I have been 
an unqualified success.” 


Ponp’s Extract, for Pains, Aches, Cuts, etc. 
Its power is supreme over all disease that 
comes within its range. It never fails. Try it 
once. Examine closely, see that you buy the 
Genuine. 


Mary had a little lamp, 
*Twas full of kerosene; 

One day the lamp it did explode— 
Since then she’s not benzine. 


THE attention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement, “Safest of all Investments,” of 
George Wallace, agent for W. B. Clark & Co. 
of Minneapolis, who offers 7 per cent and 8 per 
cent Loans, on Minnesota and Dakota farms 
and on Minneapolis city property. 


The red-haired man who consults a phrenolo- 
gist has double advantage. He has ared head 
and a head read. 


A 50c. jar of T. Hill Mansfield’s “Capillaris” 
is a toilet article that no person can afford to be 
without. Cleansing, purifying and beautifying 
is its mission, it invariably stops the falling of 
the hair, keeps the scalp clean, white, and ina 
perfect state of health, restoring, thickepving and 
insuring a good head of hair through life, be- 
sides being a positive cure for the most invet- 
erate scalp and skin diseases. 


“Ma,” said the baby at the supper table, “I 
know why this cake is called angel cake.” ‘Do 
you ?” replied his mother without much interest. 
“Yes; it’s because it’s made by an angel. 
That’s what pa told the cook.” 


A Modern Miracle. 

The story comes to us of a man who, more 
than twenty years ago, injured his knee by 
being thrown froma horse. The leg was bent 
at right —— and stuck straight out behind. 
After abandoning all hope of ever limbering his 
knee joint, he had a wooden leg fitted from the 
knee down, and thus he walked for more than 
twenty years. A few months ago, hearing of 
the marvellous relaxing power of Johnson’s 
Anodyne Liniment, he was induced to make a 
trial of it and strange as it may seem, after rub- 
bing in the liniment twice a day for nearly five 
weeks, the cords were entirely relaxed and the 
leg straightened. Several months have elapsed 
since this occurrence took place and yet the 





knee joint is as serviceable as the other, with no 
tendency to become stiff again. 
Another case fully as remarkable, if not more 
80, comes to us from Nova Scotia. 
Horton, King’s Co., Nova S2otia. 
Dear Sir,—I esteem it a duty lowe you and 
the public, to make known the very extraordi- 
nary, and I may say astonishing, cure effected 
on my daughter, a miss of thirteen years of age, 
by your invaluable medicine. In consequence 
of taking cold after being inoculated for the kine 
ox, the whole spine became diseased, and she 
ost the use of her limbs, and her back was 
rounded up like a bow; she was utterly dis- 
abled for work, and almost helpless for about 
eighteen months. I had able medical advice, 
doth in this Province and from an eminent 
physician in New York, in the United States; 
and they all pronounced it a very difficult, if 
not incurable case. We used your Johnson’s 
Anodyne Liniment with entire success. She is 
now well, and about the house. 
EDWARD BAYER. 


She was a heartless coquette, and cast aside 
the loving notes of young admirers with the re- 
mark: “I want something more than these. 
They are only boys’s sighs.” 


The Brand on Cain 

was more fearful than are the marks of skin 
diseases, and yet Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘Golden Medical 
Discovery” is a certain cure for all of them. 
Blotches, pimples, eruptions, pustules, scaly in- 
crustations, lumps, inflamed patches, salt- 
rheum, tetter, boils, carbuncles, ulcers, old 
sores, are by its use healed quickly and per- 
manently. 


Adam had a spare-rib with apple sauce.— 
Boston Post. 


“THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HoME,” so the 
cld song says, and its true. But in some cases 
home could be made much sweeter and pleas- 
anter than it is. Now don’t turn aside poor, 
tired parent, and say, “it costs money to do 
that,” for you can do it, and easily too, for a 
sound and reputable firm stands ready to aid 
you. Go and consult with B. A. Atkinson & 
Co., 827 Washington street. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





Business Notices. 


HOOD'S SARS- 


“parilla works through the blood, vitalizing, enrich- 
ing and purifying it. It tones up and strengthens 
the stomach, creates an appetite, restores and reno- 
yates the whole system and makes the weak strong. 
C. I. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
$1, six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers. 


IRON TURBINE 
WIND ENGINE, 








Price 





Durable 


. Is more durable and powerful than 
any other engine made. Will not 
shrink,swell, warp, or rattle. Also the 

BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 

Double-acting. Non freezing. Drive- 
well material of every description. 
Wells sunk in earth or rock. 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


34 Oliver St., Boston, Maas 


COOD EMPLOYERS WANTED 
OR SELECTED HELP, MEN AND 
boys, women and girls, in all kinds of work 

First-class workers desired for good employers 
No cha.ges. INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIET fe 
Chardon St,, Boston. 


Electric Belt Free 


Tointroduceitand obtain agents we will for the next 
sixty days rive away,free of charge,in each county 
in the S. a limited number of our Qe rman 
Electro Galvanic Suspensory, Belts, Price $5; 
a positive and unfailing cure for Nervous Debility. 
Varicocele. Emissions, Impotency, &c. $500.00 Reward 
paidif every Belt we manufacture does not renerste 
agenuine electriccurrent. Address atonce ELECTRIC 
BELT AGENCY, P, O. Box 178, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER'’S ENGLISH." 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. — “ Lge rT 
Indi bl . your u et for 
“Chicheater’s RAY Ais and take no other, or aise 4c. 
rey to us for a. setter wy, vesura mail, 

»_ Chichester Chemical Co. 
— . Po. 


adison Square, Philada., 
Sold by Dry ata everywhere. Ask for “Chiches- 
ter’s Englia 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale Agents, Boston, Mass. 


” Pennyroyal Pills. Take no other. 


Address, 
AGENTS FRIEND PUB. CO., 
SOUTH BEND, Ind. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success, 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 


Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Lots 
Quickly Regained. 


BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


Ww te after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary, 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De- 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URINA- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from _ business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In ae upwards of thirty years. 
aa Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, which invariably do more 
harm than good, as every phase of disease demands 
different and special treatment. To those who may 
have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis would say con- 
sult him and he will restore the disappointed one 
to all the duties of life, whether they be physical 
or mental, pertaining to married life or ‘single 
blessedness.”’ 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 
DR. LEWIS iS PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


i29 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 
Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated. 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 
Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vax. 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 


complaints. 


THOUSANDS 














A BOOK. of 54 pages 
prepaid. (One agent made 
$100 in one week.) Send 5c 
in stamps to pay postage. 





THIRD EDITION 





{| With additional Colored 
}| Ulustrations and a Por- 
itrait of the Author. 

M EXPLICIT 

jon the treatment and 
wicure of abeve subjects, 
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Agent for Boston, Ww. H. Knight, 97 Court St. ae 


1887 CARFIELD’S 
“The American” Hay Tedder. 


Simple, 


Durable, Light Draft. 


The only PERFECT MACHINE fur 
Tedding or Turning Hay. 





THE LEONARD MOWER, 
7 


tmost 


simplicity and 


lightness 


secured without 
sacrifice of 


strength 


and durability. 


Boston Agents for THE YANKEE RAKE. The best made. 





AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Quincy Hall (Over the Market), Boston... .53 Beekman Street, New York. 


Send for Circulars and 64-page Illustrated Catalogue. 
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PANY THREE HARROWS.. 


PON THE MARKET. 2 
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BEST WORK. 


CORBIN WHEEL HARROW. 
HUGHES’ CASTOR TEETH SMOOTHING HARROW. 


THE MEEKER DISC SMOOTHING HARROW, 


Circulars furnished Free..... Agents Wanted. 





Higganum Manuf. Corp., 


38 South Market St... Boston, Mass. ... Higganum, Conn. 





$100 REWARD! 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

For colic, spavins, ringbone, 
cockle joints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; will cure in 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every cage, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially ad:pted for 
Rhematisin, Chelera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


JACOB W. MANNING, 


Reading Nursery, Reading, Mass, 


Has 1,000,006 Deciduous and Evergreen 
Trees, Shrubs, Koses and Herbaceous Plants, 
Large and Small Fruits including 10,000 trans- 
planted Moore’s Early Grape Vines. Descrip- 
tive 100 page Catalogue free. Our speciality is 
good roots by frequent transplanting. 


Jewell Strawberry, 


Best and most productive. Full description, etc., 
free. Beautiful colored plate for a two-cent stamp; 
also other choice new varieties. Address origina 
tors, P. M. AUGUR & SONS, Nurserymen, Middle- 
field, Ct. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. : 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. SALEM, MASS., 


BUY HARNESS 


of the Makers direct. 6] 
Track, Road & Farm 
Harness a Specialty, 
Single sets $6.50 & up. 
Double ** $20.00 * 

No machine stitch- 
ing or convict labor 
employed. We shi 
subject to approval. 
Illustrated catalogue 
FREE. 

KING &CO., Wholesale M’f-s., Owego.N.Y. 


Paralysis, Brain, and Nervous 


DISEASES CURED by Dr. GEORGE W. RHODES, 
for fifteen years Superintendent of the Home and 
Retreat. Office, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Paralysis, Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
Dementia, and all Brain Diseases, a specialty, 
Dr. Rhodes was himself restored from Paralysis, 
and during the last 20 years has cured more cases 
of Brain and Nervous Diseases than any other 
Physician in America. Send for testimonials, &c. 


SILE AND SATIN RIBBONS 


\ at one-half regular 
store prices. Ribbon 
manufacturers usu- 
ally sell only to the 
wholesale he tome 
they in turn supply 
the retail trade at@ 

rofit of from 1C to 
) per cent; the store 
keeper, retailing it 
by the yard, must 
make a profit of at 
least 25 per cent. to 
ay rent, clerk hire, 
c. This explains 
why good ribbonis 
soexpensive. We 
propore to save 
you all these 
middlemen’s 
preste, and with 
at end in view, 
have prepared am 
assorted package of 
extra quality rib- 
bons, different 
widths, in all the 
most fashionable 
) shades, adapted for 
Bonnet Strings, 
Neck Wear, Trim- 
ming for Hats and 
Dresses, Bows 
Scarfs, Fancy Work 
&c., &c., at the ex- 
tremely low price of 
C. oF ack= 


























~ . 8 t© on a 
for®1.05. Get three of your lady friends Ppa a pod oa 
85 cents each, and thus get yourown free. No pieces less 
yard in length. tisfaction guaranteed. 
erbocker Specialty Co., Box 688 New York. 
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DON’T Dy ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Iron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap and Indestructible. 
PORTABLE FENCE 0O., 


Southbridge, Mass 
Send for Cronies... mee 


RAY PAINS. ene CRATES 


SAGE & SON, Wethersfield, Conn. 














Agents wanted throughout New England. 


This Harrow will be +old, or sent on trial on its 
merit, and with the express understanding that it 
is Superior to any Harrow of its kind ever pro- 
duced. For all purposes it is the Harrow to own. 

Send for Circulars. 


GEO. TYLER & CO., 
43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


WHEELER’S 
Eclipse Windmill. 
The Great Prize Windmill 


Of the World. 
Prices $30 and upwards, 


Sizes from 6 ft.to 30 ft. diameter of wheei. 
For railroad, water supply, irrigation, 
suburban and farm use they have no 
equal. When geared for power they 
become a necessity to the enterprising 
farmer. 


The New Champion Anti-freez- 
ing Set Length Force Pump 


Tanks, Water Pipe, Hose, 
Full satisfaction guaran- 





a specialty. 
etc., on hand. 
teed. Address 


L. H. WHEELER, 


G8 Pearl Strect, Boston, 
BRIGGS 
PIANOS, 


Gracefu in 
design. Solid 
in construction 
Matchless in 
tone. Beautiful 
in finish. In 

= dorsed by our 
best artists. 
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Catalogues mailed on application. 


Cc. C. BRICCS & CO. 


5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 


SHORTHAND = WRITING 


Thoroughly a. by mail or personally. Refer- 
ences furnishe - H. F. CAREY, Box 154, Ames- 
bury, Essex, Co., Mass. 








SUFFERERS 


FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthfur In- 


PE diseretions, Lost Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN! 3 


Many men, from the effects of youthful im- 
prudence, have brought about a state of weak- 
ness that has reduced the general system so 
much as to induce almost every other disease, 

4 and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever 
® being suspected, they are doctored for every- 
© thing but the right one. Notwithstanding the 

many valuable remedies that medical science 
ape pooteese for the relief of this class of pa- 
tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 
© effectacure. During our extensive college and 
hospital practice we have experimented with 
and discovered new and concentrated _ remedies. 
The occompanzing prescription is offered as a 
certain and speedy cure, as hundreds of 
cases in our practice have been restored to pér- 
»y its use after all other remedies 
ed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used 
in the preparation of this prescription. 
Erythroxylon coca), § drachm 
Jerubebin, } drachm. 
Helonias Dioica, 4 drachm. 
yelsemin, 8 grains. 
Ext. ignatie amare (alcoholic), 2 grains, 
Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples. 
Glycerin, q. 8. : Mix. 

Make 60pilis. Takel pill at 8 p.m., and an- 

other on going to bed. In some cases it will be 
P necessary for the patient to take twe pills at 
> bedtime, making the number three a day. This 
‘@ remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous 
© debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 
pecially in those cases resulting from impru- 
ence. The recuperative powers of this restore 
ative are truly astonishing, and its use continued 
for a short time changes the languid, debilitated, & 
nerveless condition to one of renewed life and < 
Vigor. ¥ 

: 8 we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 

quiry relative to this remedy, we would say to 
those who would prefer to obtain it of us, by 
pemnimig 9.8 securely quale’ pase contain- 
ing 60 pills, carefully compounded, will be sent 
by return mail from our private laboratory, or 
we will furnish 6 packages, which will cure 
most cases, for $5. 
Address or call on 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


24 TREMONT ROW, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1887. 

















Our Grange Zomes. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Holliston grange will observe Ladies’ night 
June 10th. The committee who have it in 





gram. 

Grange Insurance agents bad been elected and 
reported to the secretary up to May 28th as 
follows :—Northboro, No. 19, John L. Allen; 
Amesbury, No. 127, John Q. Evans; Medfield, 
No. 114, Alphonso L. Allen. 

Seven granges are delinquent in quarterly re- 
ports for the first quarterot 1887. Resolute, of 
Hatfield, No. 25; Union, of Belchertown, No. 
64; Hardwick, No. 67; Savoy, No. 99; Florida, 
No. 100; Amesbury, No. 127; Lincoln, No. 
129. The report to National the secretary is thus 
delayed and much inconvenience needlessly 

caused. 

In publishing the list of District directors of 
the Patrons Fire Insurance Co. We omitted 
the name of John E. denry of Westboro and 
the following granges placed under his super- 
vision :—Shrewsbury No. 101, Sutton No. 109, 
Westboro No. 116, Southboro, No. 118, North- 
boro No. 119. The Charter for the Company 
was received, May 25th and circulars etc., 
immediately placed in printers hands and 
promptly forwarded to grapges and patrons 
hot from the printing press. 

GARDNER. 

May 17 Hon. D. H. Thing lectured before the 
Gardner grange. The meeting was public but 
only a few availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to listen toa good lecture. But the 
local press gave him quite a large audience. 
The meetings of the grange are well attended 
and the officers exert themselves to make them 
interesting. Just now initiations take up a 
large share of the meetings. There are four 
waiting for the first and second degrees and 
four for the third and fourth. Through the 
local press the order is constantly brought to 
the notice of the public and its discussions 
and entertainments published. By tbis means 
an interest in the organization is being de- 
veloped, which we trust will result in giv- 
ing us a live, strong, healthy grange, mak- 
ing the farmers self reliant, creating a greater 
self respect for themselves, and increasing love 
for the farm, a better understanding of farm- 
ing, higher aims, calling out all that is best and 
nobiest, reaching out to a higher plain of exist- 
ence. The motto of the grange is onward, up- 
ward, ever striving to accomplish its work in 
the best possible manner. 

AMESBURY. 

Amesbury grange at its meeting of May 10th 
received five applications for membership, 
making eight now awaiting initiation. The 
program of the evening “Ladies night” was a 
surprise program to the gentlemen, the ladies 
taking the whole charge, which consisted of a 
very interesting and varied program, embracing 
music, recitations, reading of Vol. 1 No. 1 of 
Grange News; a drama, subject, “A Double 
strategem, chronicler, andtableaux representing 
the four degrees. During intermission ice 
cream and cake was served and a very enjoy- 
able evening was spent. These entertainments 
are of much benefit to the order, giving all a 
chance to take a part in the work and serve as 
a relaxation from the cares of our daily labor. 
The meeting being as it was a direct challenge 
to the gentlemen to excel it if they could, will 
undoubtedly biing out shortly all the talent on 
the other side of the house, when without doubt 
the will be acknowledged the victors. 

At the meeting of Amesbury grange, May 24, 
the first and second degree were worked on a 
class of eight gentlemen and two ladies. An 
agent was also appointed to take charge of the 
interests of the Patrons Insurance Company in 
this section. The insurance seems to be one ot 
the things that take well with our members. 
We have at present nearly $5000 subscribed 
and have but just begun soliciting for the com- 
pany. In fact the only bar seems to be that 
most of our property is at present well covered 
and many are therefore restrained from taking 
further insurance just now. However if every 
grange in the State will do as well proportion- 
ately as this, we shall have more than our re 
quired $500,000 by the first of July. E. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Eureka Grange of Grafton Centre had a very 
interesting meeting Saturday evening, May 21. 
There was a good turnout, members being pres- 
ent from Indian River grange of Canaan, which 
has been reorganized, and from Montcalm 
grange of Enfield Centre. This grange is mak- 
ing preparations for ‘‘Children’s day.” The ex- 
ercises consisted of remarks by Sister Kemp 
and Brothers Elmer G. Smith and George B. 
Tewkesbury, and singing by Brother Daniel 
Smith. Our next meeting will be June 4th. 








NEW ENGLAND FIELD DAY. 

Your suggestion that the grange in New Eng- 
jand with its forty thousand patrons shall in- 
augurate an inter-state farmers’ encampment 
similar to the one now in preparation by the 
patrons of the South to be held in South Caro- 
lina, seems to me an excellent and seasonable 
one, and for several reasons. In the first place 
many of the patrons have been looking ahead 
with some impatience to the time of the holding 
of the Bay State fair, this being regarded as 
something of a grange affair, and many who 
had expected to meet old friends and make the 
acquaintance of new ones, feel much disap- 
pointment at the vote of the trustees not to hold 
an exhibition this season, thereby losing the 
only chance there was of a public meeting for 
our patrons. Again, with some of our granges 
there creeps in a feeling of indifference and lack 
of zeal to push the work. This is due in part 
to the cause of most of the work devolving on 
the few, and if they fail the whole thing 
falls. Now the best mannner to keep up the 
interest is to my mind, by frequent conferences 
of our patrons, and especially by our workers. 
Nothing will so greatly stimulate them as these 
meetings where they can plan their work to- 
gether and derive inspiration from hearing what 
has been done by others. In fact what will so 
quickly arouse a dormant member as a good 
rousing fieid meeting or district session? 
Many of us are also acquainted with the 
writings of patrons from other States, and we 
have a desire to see them. In fact to make our 
order a band of brothers and sisters in reality. 
How many of the patrons of our own State are 
there that have ever seen our own State officers, 
and, surely the inspiration that one feels by 
grasping the hand of Master Draper or Secre- 
tary Brigham is ample compensation for {miles 
of travel. 

It will be noticed that the largest gain to our 
order both in membership and also in new 
granges is during the spring months, which I 
believe is a mistake, as the new comers have to 
grope their way through the vacation of sum- 
mer, (Our summer meetings not being usually 
such as will interest strangers), and by fall he 





may have lost much of his interest in the meet- 
ings. The cause of this tardiness in joining the 
order is due to the workers not getting woke up 
until after the meeting of the State grange, and 
as a result two of the best months of the year 
are lost for revival work. Now if we can have 
a meeting during the fall, and start our forces 
about two months earlier, what an advantage 
we should have. 

But enough of the benefits to the order, now 
let us look for a moment to the social side of 
the question. What have we as farmers before 
us for the season? The whole work of tilling 
and harvesting our crops, and one day off in 
which to visit our county fair. Is this social? 
Is this the proper thing for brothers and sisters ? 
Isayno! Wemust not drop social intercourse. 
but on the other hand let no season pass witb- 
out cementing more strongly the bands that are 
to bind us into one family and reaching from 
ocean to ocean. Can we not have such an en- 
campment this fall? There is yet time enough. 
The times are propitious, and thousands of our 
patrons in New England would hail such a 
movement with the greatest pleasure. If it is 
not possible to have a New England encamp- 
ment at present, why not have a State picni 
this season, and so make a beginning for the 
years to come. The expense cannot be exces- 
sive, and it does not appear possible that it 
could fail; but on the other hand I believe that 
it would do more to strengthen the order ir 
New England than any other method that can 

e devised. J. Q. E. 

Amesbury, Mass., May 28. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com. 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


+ EER 

FACE, HANDS, FEET, 

and all their imperfections, including Fax 

Development, Hair and Scalp, Superfine 

Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Mot 

Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’ik Heads, Sca 

. Pitting and their treatment. Send 10c, 1 
book of 50 pages, 4th edition. Dr. John H. Woodbur 
87% North Pearl St., Albany, N. ¥. Established }> 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS 


EADY TO SHIP. NO BETTER 
breeding anywhere. Low prices. Address 
Lock Box A., Amherst, Mass. Rye ATs 


E PLATED 


en and Pencil Stamp, 


waa 











With wording of any kind in the 
space, or and _ address, 


JPRICE 75c BY MAIL 


1. 


name 





Any wording in 
die space, or name 
and address, without 
dates 756. with dates 
1.50. No 2, without 
dates 1,60, With 
dates 2,00 
Order by Mail, 


Send 2 cents for 
Pamphlet, Five cents 
for Catalogue. 


Ls. BLOOD, 
CHELMSFORD CENTRE, MASS. 
Box 31, 


IMPORTANT. 


Before buying a KEROSENE STOVE 
examine the DIETZ TUBULAR, SUM- 
MER QUEEN and BABY AMERICAN 
all for sale at wholesale and retail at 


C. H. McKENNEY & CO., 


Lamp Manufacturers, 
634 and 636 Washington St. 
$2.15 


$2.15 $2.16 
COPOR the. 


S TO BE ‘IHE PRICE 
Poultry Post. NEW ENGLAN" FARMER apd 
farmers’ Directory, 


INSURANOE. 


























Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, @515,257.87 
Surplus over Ke-Insurance,. . . » + » $294,026.39 
Gainin Cash Fundthe pastyear,,... 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at riek, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 6 cree percent.on8 years,and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 

Cas. 4. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. Fay, Secretary. ly 
AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c , 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Amos KEYES. FRED. L. Keyes. C. A. KEYES. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
w@-Country Consignments Solicited. aa- 


98 Blackstone 
wnder New Heure, 


W. F. Brooxs. BOSTON. Cuas. O. BRooxs. 











$795.00 AWARDED 
BUTTER 


MADE WITH 


COOLEY CREAMERS, 


AT THE 


New York Dairy and Cattle Show, 


MAY 10--14, 1887. 


3 out of 21 PRIZES, 


FIVE 30lbs. PACKAGES. 


Ist. Prine—Green Wountela Stock Farm, W. Ran- 
oipna, ° 
3d. Prize—Windsor (Conn.) Creamery. 


30lbs. TUB FACTORY. 


#4. Prize—Ambherst ( Mass.) Creamery. 
d. Prize—Westboro ( Mass.) Creamery. 


30lbs. DAIRY. 


st. Prize—Green Mountain Stock Farm. 
d. Prize—L. P. Bailey, Barnsville, Ohio. 


Sibs. UNBROKEN PACKAGE. 


2d. Prize—Egremont ( Mass.) Creamery, 


3ibs. CREAMERY PRINTS. 


st. Prize—Ellington (Conn.) Creamery. 
d. Prize—Windsor (Conn. ) Creamery. 


3lbs. DAIRY PRINTS. 


Ist. Prize—Mrs. W. A. Sudduth, Flemingsburg, 
Kentucky, 
2d. Prize—Mrs. Thos. Fairclough, Wolcott, Conn. 


GRANULAR BUTTER. 


d. Prize—G- & H. B. Cromwell, Garrettson, L. I. 
d. Prize—Mrs. 8. P. Taber Willetts, Roslyn, L. L. 


For further particulars address manufacturers 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION! 


ALL LADIES are made beautiful by using Dr. 
Ammett’s French Arsenic Complexion Wifi rs, 
Perfectly harmless. They remove Moth, Pimples, 
Freckles, Black heads, and all facial dissigure- 
ments and make the thin, plump and enticing. Asa 
tonic they have no equal. They give strength to 
the weak, bring relief to the dyspeptic, and rest and 
quiet to the nervous. They enlargethe arms, bust 
and other parts of the body in a most satisfactory 
manner. $1,00 per box. Sent to any address. 

C. N. MIDDLETON, 

531 Manhattan Avy., New York City. 








Spring Overcoats to Order, 


From $15 to $30. 
Suits to Oreer, $20 to $40. 
Pants to Order, $5 to $i0. 
Trimmed and make first-class. 


IL. DD. BOISE & SON, 
345 Washington St. 


OTES ON GENESIS, EXODUS, 
- Leviticus, Numbers and Deut., Vol. I. and 
II,, by C. H. Macintosh, at 60 cts., cloth, 35 cts. 
paper. C. CRAIN, 13 Tremont Row, 
Boston, Mass. 


AWN MOWERS, Scythes, Grass Hooks 

and all other kinds of eine tools grovnd to 
orijer by BURRILL & DUTTON, 31 Beverly St., 
Boston. 


| Legal Notices, : 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

J SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all 
other persons interestedin the estate of WILLIAM 
STEARNS, late of Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, deceased, intestate: Whereas, ap- 
lication has been n ade to said Court to granta 
etter of administration on the estate of said de- 
ceased, to MARCUS MoRTON, of Newton, in the 
County of Middlesex, and to exempt him from 
giving surety or sureties on his bond pursuant to 
statute; You are hereby cited to appear ata 
Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of June 
next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if 
any you have, against granting the same. And 
the said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
no‘ice thereof, by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this thirty-first day of Mayin the 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 














SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
URT. To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
OBIVE K. HUTCHINS, late of Lowell, in said 
county, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain 
instrument 1 pm cetee | to be the last will and testa- 
ment of said deceased, has been presented to said 
Court, for Probate, by GEORGE A. GRIFFIN, who 
prays that letters testamentary may be issued to 
im, the executor therein named, and that he may 
be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on his 
bond pursuant to said will and statute; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
held at Cambridge in said County of Middlesex, 
on the second Tuesday of June next, at nine 
o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioner is 
hereby directed to give public notice thereof, by 
publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
= to be two days, at least, before said 
ourt. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-third day of May, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty.seven. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate of 
BETSEY GAGE, late of Charlestown, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, HENRY K. 
FROTHINGHAM the administrator, with the will 
annexed, of the estate not already administered, 
of said deceased, has pee for allowance the 
second account of his administration upon the 
estate of said deceased; You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cam- 
bridge in said County, on the second Tuesday of 
June next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be allowed. And said administrato. is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once a 
week in the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, a news- 
paper printed at Boston, three weeks successively, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this nineteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
8 MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
rsons interested in the estate 
under the willof ELIZABETH S8. C. HEMEN- 
WAY late of Marlborough, in said County, de- 
ceased, given in trust for the benefit of Arthur E., 
and Edna G. Hemenway, Greeting: Whereas, 
JAMES R. ENTWISTLE, the trustee under said 
will, has —— his petition for license to sell 
certain real estate therein specified, held by him as 
such trustee; You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the first Tuesday of June next, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be granted. nd 
said trustee is ordered to serve this citation by 
line gre | the same once a week in the MEW 
SNGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at Bos- 
ton, three weeks successively, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of suid Court, this eighteenth day of May in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 


Co sETtS, it EALTH OF MASSACHU- 


Oe setts. MIDDLES OF MASSACHU- 
O 











SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate of 
ELIZABETH 8. C. HEMENWAY, late of Maribo- 
rough in said County, deceased, Greeting : Whereas, 
JAMES R. ENTWISTLE, the Administrator with 
the will annexed, of the estate of said deceased, 
has presented for allowance the first and final ac- 
count of his administration upon the estate of said 
deceased; You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the first Tuesday of June next, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. Andsaid 
Administrator is ordered to serve this citation by 

ublishing the same once a week, in the NEW 

GLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at Boston, 

three weeks successively, the last publication to be 
two days at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Ju 
of said Court, this thirteenth day of May, in the 
the year of our Lord one thousand t hundred 
and eighty seven. Register. 
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LISTEN TO YOUR WIFE. 

The Manchester GUARDIAN, June &th, 1883. cays : 

At one of the Se ee 

**Windows” 

Looking on the woodland ways! With 
clumps of rhododendrons and great masses of 
May blossoms ! ! ! “There was an interest- 
ing group. 

It included one who had been a “Cotton 
spinner,” but was now so 

Paralyzed ! ! ! 

That he could only bear to lie in a reclining 
position. 

This refers to my case. 

I was first attacked twelve years ago with 
*‘Locomoter Ataxy” 

(A paralytic disease of nerve fibre rarely ever 
cured) 
and was for several years barely able to get 
about. 

And for the last five years not able to attend 
to my business, although 

Many things have done for me, 

The last experiment being Nerve stretching. 

Two years ago I was voted into the 

Home for Incurables! Near Manchester, in 
May, 1882. 

I am no “advocate ;” “For anything in the 
shape of patent ‘Medicines ? 

And made many objections to my dear wife's 
constant urging to try Hop Bitters, but finally 
to pacify her— 

Consented ! ! 

I had not quite finished the first bottle when 
I felt a change come over me. This was Sat- 
urday, November 3d. On Sunday morning I 
felt so strong I said to my room companions, 
“T was sure I could 

“Walk! 

So started across the floor and back. 

I hardly knew how to contain myself. I was all 
over the house. I am gaining strength each day, 
and can walk quite safe without any 

“Stick!” 

Or support. 

I am now at my own house, and hope soon to be 
abfe to earn my own living again. I have beena 
member of the Manchester 

**Royal Exchange”’ 

For nearly thirty years, and was most heartily 
congratulated on going in the room on Thursday 
last. 

Very gratefully yours, JOHN BLACKBURN. 

MANCHESTER, (Eng.) Dec. 24, 1883. 

Two years later am perfec’ ly well. 

One Experience of Many. 
Having experienced a great deal of 
“Trouble!” from indigestion, so 

that I came near losing my 

Life ! 7 : 

My trouble always came after eating any 
food— 


much so 


However light, 
And digestible, 

For two or three hours at a time I had to go 
through the most 

Excruciating pains, 

“And the only way I ever got” 

“Relief!” 

Was by throwing up all my stomach con- 
tained ! ! Noone can conceive the pains that 
I had to go through, until 

“At last?” 

I was taken! 
in bed and 

Could eat nothing ! 

My sufferings were so that I called two doc- 
tors to give me something that would stop the 
pain. 

Tkeir efforts were no good to me. 

At last I heard a good deal 

“About your Hop Bitters! 

And determined to try them.” 

Got a bottle—in four hours I took the 
tents of 

One ! 

Next day I was out of bed, and have not 
seen a 

“Sick !” 

Hour, from the same cause, since. 

I have recommended it to hundreds of others. 
You have no such 

** Advocate as I am.” 

GEO. KENDALL, Allston, Boston, Mass. 


“So that for three weeks I lay 


Pam 


con- 


' ! ! 


University of the State of New 
York. 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY 
COLLEGE, 


139 and 141 West 54th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

The only school in the STATE which has the 
right to grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Surgery (VD. V.S. 

The regular course of Lectures commences in 
Oct. each year. Circular and information can be 
had on application to Dr. A. LIAUTARD, 
V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 


ONLY $8.00. 











HE WORLD TYPE WRITER.- Price 
$8.00. This supplies the demand for a practi- 
cal typewriter, rapid in its action, and sold ata 
low price. rate business man should see it. A 
marvel of simpl - Any one can learn to use it 
in a few minutes. hy use a pen when you can 
write faster, plainer and easier with so small an 
outlay ? HAS. O. DANFORTH, 
Gen’! Agent, 306 Washington St., Boston. 


A RARE CHANCE. 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 





HE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE has at its disposal 
eighty free scholarships, which will be given to 
worthy young men in the State who can pass the 
entrance examination. It affords a thorough Eng- 
lish education and a good training in chemistry, 
botany, natural history, agriculture, engineering, 
military and other sciences, fitting young men to 
enter business or to study the professions, or to be- 
come good farmers or good teachers. For further 
particulars address President H. H. GOODELL, 
Amherst, Mass, 





15 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale of 


POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAMF 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 

Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a Specialty. Fer current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 

166 READE STREET, 
Near Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 

References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 


Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 


THE NEW BLACK GRAPE 


“mATON,” 


Hardy. Vigorous and Proiuctive. 
punshes frome ‘One Pound io Thirty Ounces. 








Awarded Two First class Certificates of Merit, 


JOHN B. MOORE & SON, 


CONCORD, MASS. 


$400,000,000 London- 


Lying unclaimed in British Chancery, 

Heirs, etc., wanted. Send stamped odivested en. 

velope for particulars. 

JAMES JARVIS, English Claim Agt., 
42 West 23d Street, New York. 


the Tor tenes FARMER. 














WE STILL HOLD THE LEAD, 


WITH THE 
45,557 Thompson’s Patent Adjusting 


‘oo ¢: | Worse Hoe and Cultivator, 


Can be instantly 
expanded or con- 
tracted while in 
the ground and 
without stop- 
ping theteam. 


New Tilting 








The attachment can be readily applied to any 
| Iron Frame Horse Hoe. 


rstanding that if, after trial, they do not prove ag 
returned free of expense, 


AS TEDDER. 


proves it to be the Lightest Draft, 
der on the market. 


2 PLOW. 
THE PERFECT SIDE HILL PLOW. 


HAYING TOOLS of every description at Lowest Prices, 
The Thompson Horse Hoe, same pattern as Hussey, .. . $8.00, 


The Whitcomb Horse Hoe and Cultivator Combined, 
Same pattern as “Iron Age,” $6.00 
Also a few Wood and Iron Frame Cultivators and Horse Hoes, stock of 
1886, to be cleard out at half price. 


Call and examine the Standard Wind Mili, best of all, 
in operation at our store. 
Ensilage Corn, Barley, Hungarian and Millet, Paris Green, 
Slug Shot, Hellebore, Dalmatian Powder. 


When desired we sell Heavy Implements on the Instalment Plan. 
Inspect our Stock and secure our prices. 
LOWER THAN EVER. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 Clinton, 80 and 82 South Market Street, 


and 34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 











E STODDARD CREAMERY 


WITH SURFACE SKIMMING ATTACHMENT ; 


AND STODDARD CHURN 


ere used by 


Messrs. SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB 


NEW YORK DAIRY AND CATTLE SHOW, 


n making the tests for the 
Sweep-Stakes Prize awarded them for the 
Best Butter Cow of Any Breed, 


The only Creamery HIGH LY COMMENDED 
by the Judges on Dairy Implements, 


» > y , . 
Recewved the only award at the Bay State Fair, Boston, October, 1886. 

Avoid sediment in cream by using the Stoddard Creamery, the 
only one provided with A Perfect Working Surface Skimmer, 4 


Butter Workers, Boxes, Prints; Dog Powers, Strainers, Dairy Scales, ete. 


MOSELEY & STODDARD MFG. CO., Poultney, Yt- 
THE STANDARD 


New Model Buckeye Mower! 
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A Few Reasons why the New Model Buckeye is the Best: 


It is the simplest, contains fewer parts, has fewer and better bearings, and fewer places for oil'ng. 
It can be understood and kept in order by the ordinary farm hand, Its parts can be tightened and set 
up as wear occurs. Is built on correct mechanical principles. Straight gearing used for quickest speeds. 
Is POSITIVELY THE LIGHTEST DRAFT. It is the best braced, the strongest, most dura. 
ble, the best for rough, uneven ground, consequently the best for smooth mowing. No loose connec- 
tions or knuckle joints. The easiest to ride upon, the easiest to handle, both forteam and driver. Will 
do more work, and better work. Will last longer. Costs less for repairs. Extra parts are more easily 
obtained. No loss of time for repairs. It raises the bar higher, and lifts easier to pass obstructions. 
It is more in use than any other kind, showing that it is appreciated by the farmers. It is the only ma- 
chine with the Double Hinge Floating Finger Bar, adapt ng itself to all varieties of surface. The only 
— my _ ~ Bar fo 4 Across the Frame, making it as portable as the wagon. The only 
machine with the Patented Chafe Plates, giving it a perfect cutting apparatus. The , =hine th: 
can be worked by One Horse with ease. . . . iota nai ease 

The only machine that can present the above claims as genuine. 

Buy the STANDARD NEW MODEL BUCKEYE and be 
be both pleasant and profitable. 


The RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS, WORCESTER, MASS. 


5 ~N E = 
AY COVERS. 
Asst’d. 

, Unequalied, Strong, Durable. 
nent, which prevents the entrance of water, and 
lerate prices. Hay covers can be used for other 
e Patent Plant Bed Protecting Cloth for a Hot 
ind one-tenth cust. Send for Price List, Circu- 


ibre Co., 56 South St. New York. 


SAL WEEDER. 


jer Co., North Weare, N. H, 


assured your haying season will 














hi Report of committee appointed to examine Weeder in the interest offfagriculture at New Hamp- 
shire Grange Fair, and also testimonial of Hon. D. H. Goodell. = See 
TILTON, N. H., Oct. 1, 1886. 

_ Havin examined BREED’s UNIVERSAL WEEDER exhibited by W. H. M, Cate of North Weare, 
N. H., an having listened to responsible parties who have used it and have seen it used, we are of the 
opinion that it is a good implement, and that farmers will find it a useful and Jabor-saving article and 
worth much more than its cost, J. D. LYMAN. 

R. M. Se 
JAMES FELLO 
Antrim, N. H., Jan. 28, 1887. ‘ =. 
UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO,—Gents :—I used your WEEDER when made with wooden fingers, and 
was Sotig heed with its work, The only fault was with broken fingers, but with steel ones as now man- 
ufactured it cannot fail to supply a long-felt want among all classes of farmers. 3 
Yours truly, D, H. GOODELL. 
It is a perfect Weeder of all hoed crops, and for yutting in grain and all kinds of grass seed#it has 
no equal, It omy needs to be tested to be appreciated. In towns where agents are not established, all 
ory te cee Lega meoters ov granges bs oe promety acknowledged and filled. The , Weeder 
any railroad station in N c. . 
Send for circular. "Price $8.00. nba wesc Sec ere 


CHANNEL CAN CREAMER 


akes the most Butter. Mises a € 
cream without ice. We furnish Churns, 
Butter Workers and all kinds of Dairy 
and Creamery Goods. First order at 
wholesale, Agents Wanted. Send for cir- 
cular. WM.E. LINCOLN Co., 
Warren, Mass. and Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


BEST HARNESS IN THE WORLD 


For the money; largest stock and best i 
Boston; robes Sheniieen horse and stable — sh. 
ings. E. F. WYER & CO., 63 Sudbury St., Boston. 


—— 














This Percheron Stallion, No. 3953, American 
Percheron stud book, imported by the Mass. So 
ciety for the Promotion of Agriculture, wil] stand 
at the stable of the subscriber in Barre, Mass., for 
the coming season. Terms, $15, to be paid a. time 
of service, with the privilege of returning. All 
mares at owners’ risk. Good pasturing if wanted. 


Ss. &. HAMILTON, 
Barre, Mass. 
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